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UNITY. 


FREEDOM, + KELKOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RETMIGION. 


JUSTICE. 


Your rose had thorns, 

Your cup had dregs, 

There were nights of sorrow 
And weary morns. 


Yet the rose you wore was sweet and fair; 
The nectar you drank was pure and rare; 
And the day that brought the sorrowful night 
And the weary morn, was calm and bright. 


You clasped too close; 
You drank too deep; 
When .the sunset came, 
You forgot repose. 
E. 


G. B. 


The preacher’s function is much more than merely 
lecturing people or telling them something; the 


higher life is taught best of all by those who teach 
by example. 


UNITY is represented this week at the Boston anni- 
versaries by Mr. Sunderland and Mr. Utter. We 
hope that cheerful notes may be heard in Boston 
these days. ‘The work is hard, the struggle long, 
but that is no reason for depression. The moving 
column is always courageous and hopeful. 


One feels as if the day of denominational publish- 
ing houses and sectarian book-concerns were nearly 
at an end after looking over the 24-page catalogue of 
Religious Publications, just issued from the press of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. American church- 
goers would listen to much better preaching if the 
ministers of our churches bought their new books 
for the next year from this catalogue, rather than so 
exclusively from their own denominational houses. 
This house publish for profit and not for missionary 
considerations. Let those who think that the inter- 
est in religion and religious subjects is declining 


send for this catalogue and look it over with this 
thought in mind. 


The creed-makers belong to the period in human 
history when men were seeking the Philosopher’s 
Stone, the universal solvent, and the fountain of 
perpetual youth. These men hoped, really expected, 
to find some truth the discovery of which Brox = cure 
all the ills that human flesh is heir to. Strange as 
it te seem to us, they did think it possible, nay, 
they fully expected to discover a truth which would 
save men go as fast as you could tell it to them. 
Such creed was to be, indeed, a kind of philosopher’s 
stone whose touch would turn any man into gold, 
into the pure gold of perfect Christian character. 
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They expected to discover a truth that would be so 
powerful a re-agent that all forms of sensuality and 
iniquity should be dissolved and changed into trans- 
parent and eternal virtue. Nay, one by one the 
reformers and prophets of that time thought they 
had discovered this infinitely valuable divine truth, 
and with a zeal that we can only imperfectly con- 
ceive, they would go forth proclaiming it and 
‘teaching men. Now only under some such delusion 
can a creed be made that shall command a life-long 


devotion and complete self-sacrifice of those who 
embrace it. 


There is never too much thinking upon religious 
subjects, and always too little interchange of thought. 
[It would seem as though we were to have for a short 

time a return to theological discussion of what, to 
most Western Unitarians, we think are settled ques- 
tions, 1. e., problems left behind. We have little 
interest in dogmatics, and have no great expectations 
of good to come from creed-making and phrase- 
building. But all this makes more reason why a 
Western Ministerial Institute would bea good thing, 
and we shall be glad to carry out Brother Forbush’s 
suggestions below. We will receive, collect, and in 
due time publish, any answers received to the pro- 
posed questions. 


| Dear Unrry:—Many years ago Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, in reporting an Autumnal Convention at Bangor, Me.., 
said, ‘‘A convention should meet in a convenient place,” and 
ascribed the lack of numbers at that particular gathering to 
the fact that the convention convened in such an inconvenient 
'place. While thanking you for the compliment paid Detroit 

and its minister in the suggestion that the first Western Minis- 
terial Institute be held in that city, I must express my opinion 
that said first Institute ought to be held at such a convenient 
place that the very locality would insure a full attendance, 
rather than at one which, however attractive, would be a 
little one side for most of our ministers. Is there any better 
way to arrive at some clear conclusion about the matter than 
to ask all our Western ministers to send to Unrry office during 
the next ten days their answers to the following questions: 
Will you join in a Western Ministerial Institute? hen and 
where would you prefer that Institute? Will you indicate the 
names of three ministers to take charge of the arrangements? 
Then let the majority decide and Unrry announce the result. 
Inclosed please find my own suggestions. 


T. B. Forsusa. 


Epitor oF Unity:—I would like an expression from you 
and some of your readers upon the following questions: 

1. Is the development of spirituality in individual life nat- 
urally promoted in any exceptional degree by an exceptional 
loyalty toward Jesus as the historical example of the highest 
spirit of human life? 

2. Is the more rapid spread of organized Unitarianism nat- 


ares dependent in any great degree upon a special recognition 
by Unitarians of Jesus as the spiritual leader of the race? 


D. CRONYN. 
We are glad to print the above searching questions 
that come to us from ourearnest brother beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. We hope his questions may 
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elicit thoughtful answers from many of our readers, | Southerners, often shown more of the spirit of peace 
which we will be glad to print, providing always they | and conciliation than the citizens who staid at home. 


be expressed with suitable brevity and in the proper| In this they were right. 


For the cause of Union, 


spirit. The questions will miss their aim if they call | though sometimes forced to fight in self-defense, can 


forth controversial or dogmatic replies. ‘To give our 
own answer first as invited, we would say: 

1. If spirituality consists in a vivid appreciation 
of the intangible but ever-present forces that make 
duty the dominant aim of life, a tender conscious- 
ness of the divine presence always and everywhere, 
such as characterized Jesus himself, it is to be found, 
as Jesus found it, not chiefly through historic exam- 
ples or the study of any past revelation, but by culti- 
vating the open vision that sees God now and receives 
his message direct. 
them more life-shaping power than great things re- 
membered. 
than in mediate inspiration. 

2. We are much more concerned with the prob- 
lems of making Unitarianism a power that deserves 
to spread, rather than in shaping it so that it will 

read. ‘The Unitarianism that the world needs, 
though it receive it not at present, as we conceive it, 
is the one that believes that all men are sons and 
daughters of God, and that the race is not to be 
‘‘led” like an army by any one general. Jesus 
claimed no such supremacy, and neither do the 
records of his life, nor yet the subsequent history of 
Christianity, warrant the assumption that his name 
or personality is ever to become the confessed 
‘‘leader of the race.” Such a position can be 


claimed for him only on the theory of his supernat- 


ural and miraculous relation to humanity; and what 


Great things expected have in- 


Spirituality finds more in immediate 


grow only in the ways of peace. Battles bring divi- 
sions and hate, which can only be cured through 
powerful industries and education and the spread of 
kindlier sentiments. The real war for Union fortifies 
its lines with the arts, and loads its cannon with 
ideas; and the best Union soldier carries a cartridge 
whose powder is patience and whose lead is love. 
Union and battle are terms that seldom seek a part- 
nership, and the true Union army will bravely refuse 
to fight except when forced to. 

Words of peace need especial emphasis now, amid 
all this talk of foreign war, and we ought not to be 
afraid to utter them on Decoration Day. Perhaps 
the best place for them is over our soldiers’ graves; 
for few wars are even in the name of Union, and 
John Bright called ours the only justifiable one of 
his time. John Fiske, in his last book, teaches that 
much of modern fighting has been to extend or de- 
fend the cause of federation among men. But more 
of it, it is to be feared, would fall in that large field 
which Lowell described: ‘Battles which proved 
nothing and settled nothing, conquests which only 
shifted the boundaries on the map; and put one 
ugly head instead of another on the coins which the 
people paid the tax-gatherer.” A war about a mere 
boundary in Afghanistan would not be of much 
higher order; ne even one for the possession of India 
would not be inspired by the desire to bring peace and 
unity among men. Some Europeans favor war for 


triumph there is for such a view of Jesus is to be| the glory it would bring their nation or themselves; 


won by orthodoxy and not by the Unitarian move- | 
ment; what success there is in store for Unitarians| through increased trade. 
must be won on the line of Jesus’ humanity, Jesus) rebels against the cause of Union. 


and some Americans for the gain it would give them 
Both these classes are 
And even if 


as one of many blessed children of God, a brother) war should aid the unification of Asia and mankind, 


and not a king. 
is none good but one, that is God.’ 


UNION SOLDIERS. 


Under this date Unity should remember our sol- 
diers,—especially as they stood for its principle. 
They were called Union soldiers, and fought chiefly 
for the Unity of the nation. Even freedom was 


thought; and still less was the defense of home a 
It was. 
for the Union that our soldiers died, and for that we 
dedicate to-day to their memory. Rather we would | 
be dedicated by their memory to continue their work 
for the unity of the nation. For the larger unity of 


mankind, too,—since every true man will, like Less- 


ing, protest against a patriotism which should make 
him forget that he is a citizen of the world. With 
this larger outlook and meaning, we would continue 
our soldiers’ war for Union. 

But this warfare is to be continued not with battles 
or any partisan feeling,—and this, too, they have 
taught us. For the bravest soldiers are as ready to 
forgive as to fight;—and have, these late years, both 
in decorating the graves and defending the rights of 


“Why callest thou me good ? there | it would be the worst way of seeking that end. 


For however good the motive of war, its method is 
wasteful and wicked. ‘The last Afghan war Was so 
fruitless, that John Morley said of it: ‘‘ We have 
trampled morality and justice recklessly under foot, 
and after all the safety of our dominion is exactly 
where it was.” Yet the New York Nation recently 
declared that the cost of that little war to England 
would have ‘‘ bought out the landlords of Ireland, 


and honestly and forever settled the Irish question.” 
secondary in the war, and emancipation an after- 


But the cost of war is not so bad as its barbarity. 
A Toronto clergyman, one day last winter, according 
to the religious, ‘‘with flashing eyes called on the 
God of battles to protect the British soldiers,” but 
called the dynamite explosions ‘‘devilish.” Yet 
Mr. Froude has told us that in the Zulu war British 
soldiers threw dynamite shells into a cave where men 
had fled for refuge with their wives and children. 
Latitude does not alter the moral law; and dynamite 
is just as “devilish ” in South Africa as in ngland. 
And what a commentary war is on the fact that 
Christianity is almost utterly false to its founder? 
Jesus gave his highest blessing to ‘‘ peace-makers ” 

and taught forgiveness and love as the foundations 
of his religion. Yet these two great nations, each 
professing his religion by its ‘‘ established church,” 
are eager to butcher thousands of each other and of 
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Asiatics, and then to celebrate the murder by sacred 
thanksgivings to God. All honor to Mr. Gladstone | 
for his efforts to avert the war! 

May 30 is also memorable for the death of Voltaire, 
who wrote so bravely against the war system, and 
was a true soldier for the Union of mankind. And 
on this day, at the Voltaire centennial in Paris, Vic- 
tor Hugo put in his oration a paragraph against war 
which Parton calls ‘‘the crowning utterance of this 
century, the most Christian thing spoken on earth 
since Christ.” Closing it while the vast audience 
rose in applause, Ilugo pointed to the International 


Exposition building and said, ‘* The true field of bat-| 
The peaceful contest of industries, | 


tle, behold it!” | 
arts, ideas and sentiments, with each other for the 


best, yet all against the old military system of vio- | 


lence and oppression, makes the true battle for Union 
to day. And may the memory of the bravery and 
self-sacrifice which our soldiers so nobly showed in 
their warfare consecrate us in this! H. M. S. 


THE UNITARIAN CALL FOR A CREED. 


When the Unitarian missionary begins to work in 


the midst of an active vigilant orthedoxy he ts likely 


to feel that he has a very great advantage over the 
missionary or pioneer of any other church; he is 
quite sure to feel this if he has come to us from one 
of the older Protestant organizations. Rejoicing in 
his new found liberty he goes to work with all his 
heart, and with all his might, to liberate other souls 
who are yet in the bondage which he has escaped, 
but not forgotten. And he meets with suca success 
and sympathy as not only cheers his heart, but for 
the time. turns his head. Almost every man he 
meets seems to him either a convert or on the way 
to conversion. All the expressions of doubt con- 
cerning the old creeds, all declarations of belief in 
liberty and progress, all the ‘‘ liberalism” that is 


brought to his notice, seems to him the beginnings | 


of the kingdom of God. But after a while he finds 
to his surprise and sorrow that many of these whom 
he has counted as converts are unstable in their ways. 
About the only thing that he can be sure of in regard 


to them is, that they are ready always and every-. 


where to speak against orthodoxy. But he cannot 
even be sure that they are not at the same time con- 
tributing somewhat, and helping in various ways, to 
support the very churches which they so heartily 
condemn. 

Our missionary then begins to feel the need of 
organization. ‘‘ Liberty is good,” he says, perfect 
liberty is the only thing for him, but for the average 
man there evidently may be ‘‘ too much liberty.” At 


one of two things,—he will either sit down and 


think the whole matter over, and come to a 
more perfect understanding of the scope and 


significance of the Unitarian movement than 
ever had before, or he will begin in one way or 
another to cry out for a creed. He will have 


creeds, and taught in all the churches. 
this point such missionary is pretty certain to do. 


he) 
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will show that great churches have been based on 


great convictions, embodied in great creeds; that 


everybody is asking, ‘‘ What do Unitarians believe?” 
and he will prove that unless we are willing to be 
dogmatic enough to express ourselves in some such 
way we can never grow to be a great church. 

Many of us remember the force and apparent ear- 
nestness of Mr. Hepworth’s appeal in this direction 
in 1870; many of our best and oldest ministers were 
almost carried off their feet by it, and it seems to the 
present writer even yet, that there was a moment 
when, if Dr. Bellows had done as Mr. Hepworth ex- 
pected him to do, supported his appeal for a state- 
ment of faith upon which he could push our cause in 
New York, the Unitarian church to-day might be 
quite a different thing from what it is. It might 
have been induced to commit the blunder of trying 
to write down its creed. 

It would have been a blunder. It would have 
been turning our backs upon all that was gained, and 
would have been false to the whole spirit and tenor 
of the Unitarian movement. There are probably 


‘those who think that this is just what ought to have 
been done, who think that we have been going in the 


wrong direction ever since, and that now it is high 
time we turned back. Many, indeed, like Mr. Hep- 
worth, have individually turned back; and there is 
nothing to prevent any one’s doing so at any time. 
But Unitarianism will not turn back, and neither 
will it bind itself witha creed. Not even for the 
sake of ‘‘ success,” if that were assured, which is by 
no means assured. 

For a creed, to be valuable, must be a great deal 
more than a written statement thata company of 
men and women have brought themselves somehow 
or other to sign. It must bea real belief, and not 
only that—there must be a real delusion in regard 
to its importance and efficacy; a creed strong enough 
to build a church upon must be believed in as the 
most important thing in life. Simply to meet to- 
gether and write down some of the things that seem 
to us quite important by the way of making for our- 
selves a creed, would not only be difficult, but en- 
tirely useless. No creed can be of any value to us 
until we think we have in it written the whole truth, 
—until we think that we have there expressed a truth 
that nobody else has, that it is the truth also that 
alone can save mankind. 

‘‘ But why not write down some of the important 
and central things which we believe, and which we 
actually are teaching, and which we believe in teach- 
ing, to our children, and to all?” Because these 


central things are already intellectually received by 


everybody, they are written or implied in all the 
2 “Is our 
mission then at an end?” It would be indeed, if our 
conception of a church and its mission were the com- 
mon one. But from the beginning, the Unitarian 
conception of the mission of a church, of preaching, 
of teaching, of salvation, have been absolutely dif- 
ferent from the orthodox conceptions of these things. 


‘The church with us is a society for helping and 


many practical, plausible, and to many minds con-| teaching men, not the only open door of safety in a 


vincing, arguments upon his side, He will ask, ‘* how) dark and doomed world. 
two can walk together except they be agreed;” he/| teacher whose mission is the reformation and uplift- 


A preacher with us is a 
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ing of men: he is not a celestial officer distributing 
insurance tickets against the everlastimg fire. The 
Unitarian churches and ministers, therefore, take 
their position in modern civilization on exactly the 
same plane where stand the school-house and the 
rolling-mill, the printing-press and the museum, 
claiming no place far above and distinctly removed 
from all these agencies that promote civilization, as 
an ark of safety that is to float at last above the 
waters of a destroyed world. Consequently our place 
is secure if we do the work which the world needs. 
Our work is teaching, but we mean to be candid 
and genuine. We will not, even for the sake of 
success, pretend to have what we have not. We 
cannot use delusions. We see clearly that there is 
no truth whereby men can be saved simply by 
preaching it to them. Salvation consists in habits 
of virtue and righteousness, and these are the result 
of growth in character, of moral and spiritual devel- 
opment. Ideas have effect, but environment has 
also, and if all the preaching in the world was ex- 
actly what it ought to be, it would be entirely 
inadequate to accomplish the world’s salvation in 
any calculable period. All truth is helpful, but it 
is often impossible to say what truth is most helpful, 
and what truth it is possible for any individual to 
receive at a certain time is quite indeterminable. 
And as a teacher of men it is the Unitarian mission- 
ary’s privilege and duty to present to those with 
whom he has to do whatever truth at the time seems 
to him best for them, whether it is in anybody’s 
creed or not. The Unitarians believe too much to 
write down all their creed, and they are too ignorant 
to determine what part is most important, but wise 
enough to know that they do not know. The church 
that is truly a light to the world is a center of ethical 
culture by means of its social influence, as much at 
least as by its preaching. Through the friendships 
that are formed among its members, by their influ- 
ence over each other, by the spirit of good-fellowship 
that arises as they work together in ways of 
human helpfulness, the members are taught those 
things which make life seem sweet and good. And 
in this sort of teaching no creed can help; written 
‘bonds of union or basis of organization are of no 
more value than the multiplication table. The indi- 
vidual Unitarian churches in many places, east and 
west, are such centers of good influences, and there 
is probably no way that a stranger could find out with- 
out asking, though he associated with such church 
and went in and out among its members for years, 
what its technical ‘‘ basis of organization” was, 
whether purely ethical, agnostic, or ‘‘ Christian” to 
the verge of orthodoxy. The people make the 
church, their individual characters give it its tone 
and influence, and it is really an unimportant matter 
what particular statement of faith, or whether any, 
was written in a book as the “ basis of their union.” 
Such churches can be multiplied all over the land 
just as fast as we can find the right men to serve as 
leaders, or teachers, or organizers, in the communi- 
ties that even now are waiting for them. We do not 
want more creed so much as we want more men; 
men with creeds in their hearts, men of convictions, 
men of large faith, and these are wanted not only as 


ee 


leaders, but in the membership of all our churches. 
But it is a great mistake to think that any written 
statement, whether called ‘‘ Bond of Union,” ‘‘Creed,” 
or ‘* Basis of Organization,” will help us either in 
producing or finding such men; in fact, it is quite too 
late in the day for any Unitarian even to spend 
much time in thinking or talking over this matter; 
it was all really settled a good while ago. D. Uz. 
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QO, let me live with those dear souls, 
‘The masters of my art, 

‘The sweetness of whose song controls 
The pulses of the heart. 


O, let me living each day feel 
Their influence divine, 

By each day breaking some new seal 
To drink their precious wine. 


For they have poured the wine of life 
In lasting forms of art; 

The vital virtue in them rife 
Can never more depart. 


Yet he who will the wine may quaff, 
And satisfy his thirst; 

No demon face will come to laugh, 
To call the drinker curst. 


But visions of the good will rise; 
The noble and the just 

Will smile on him from Paradise, 
And raise him from the dust. 


O, may my name remembered be 
When I am gone to rest, 

With those who loved sweet poesy 
Of all the arts the best. 


Wma. 8S. Lorp. 


A THOUGHT ABOUT PRAYER. 


Less than three centuries ago it was taught in 
the churches and generally believed by the masses 
that this earth is the center of the universe, that God 
and heaven are just above, almost within hailing 
distance, and that it is His special work to watch over 
and provide forits wants. With these ideas, praying for 
rain or sunshine or victory over one’s enemies was 
not illogical.” God might change his plans to accom- 
modate his children, as an earthly monarch might be 
aportnner to grant favors to his subjects. 

‘inally, when it began to appear through discoveries 
and scientific investigations that this earth is only a 
very small part of the universe, a sand grain, as it 
were, upon an ocean shore, and when it began to 
appear that it is governed by universal law, that 
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that any reason why we should cease to pray? 


storms and floods and earthquakes are the results of 
meteorological conditions, and are not subject to 
arbitrary control, then it began to appear incon- 
sistent to pray. 

This feeling of the cnuéility of prayer has gradually 
made its way, not only among scientific men, but it 
has reached the masses; hence there is a growing 
skepticism in regard to it. Even in our churches the 
habit is not observed as it was a few vears ago. 
Prayer meetings are less common and more sparsely 
attended. Family prayers have, in a great many 
cases, been abandoned. Once it was the custom for 
a clergyman, in making a pastoral visit, to call 
together the members of the family and pray with 
them. In time of drought it was considered not un- 
wise or inexpedient to call the farmers together and 
pray for rain, but such prayers are uncommon now. 

Indeed, as soon as the utility of prayer began to be 
questioned men began to abandon it. Unless they 
could see some benefit which they were to derive they 
were no longer willing to worship—a spirit which | 
believe is far too prevalent in our churches. Wereduce 
religion too much to a mere question of commerce. 
We give so much, do so much, pray so much; then 
we must have just so much in return, gr we are not 


satisfied. 


‘Time or money spent on a church we reckon as 
loss, unless it brings a corresponding dividend, either 
in information, social standing, or in assurances of 
reward in some future life. A man often inve3ts his 
money in a church because he thinks he shall get it 
back with interest when he comes to die. It is very 
comforting to some men to feel that they are laying 
up ‘‘treasures in heaven.” 

Those churches are always best attended and sup- 
ported which promise most in the future. Because 
liberal churches have not much to offer that is 
tangible, because they do not feel quite sure of the 
city whose streets are paved with gold, because they 
dare not promise harps and crowns, they are languish- 
ing for want of support. Suppose prayer is not 
answered, is wseless, 18 of no commercial value, is. 
I be- 
lieve when religion, or anything connected with it, is 
reduced to a utilitarian standard it ceases to be 
religion. When you begin to estimate its advantages 
you become irreligions. ~ 

Prayer, religion, cannot have a commercial signi- 
ficance any more than love. Does a parent love his 
family because he expects a benefit? If a person. 
loves, is it not without thought of reward? As soon | 
asa man calculates whether he shall be loved in return 
or not, then his‘love begins to decline, another spirit 
takes possession of him. Prayer should be utterly | 
regardless of consequences. We should not ask con-, 
cerning its wfility—it is something which transcends | 
reason, | 

Prayer chiefly concerns itself with the feelings and | 
emotions, and not with the understanding. When, 
you sit at the piano and some sweet song mounts to 
your lips and you pour it forth with all your heart, | 
you never ask what good? You never ask of 
friendship, ‘*‘ What will it profit me?” So in regard 
to prayer, as soon as you apply the text ‘‘Cui bono” 
you cease to be prayerful. Prayer may be illogical; | 
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it is natural none the less, and may be helpful. 
Love, though blind, may be true and eternal. My 
advice is, pray when the spirit moves you, even 
though it contradict all your theology. When the 
spirit of devotion is upon you, do not stop to ask, 
[s this reason, isthis logic? No man yet ever tried to 
make a reasonable prayer that it was not a failure. 
You may say, ‘* Go to, now, I will make my prayers 
logical; I wili write them out, I will read them from 
a book, they shall be very precis »and very perfect,” 
but they will not be worshipful, and they will not 
make others feel worshipful. An audience may ad- 
mire a fine prayer, may be charmed with its phrase- 
ology as Boston audiences were charmed a few years 
ago, by the prayers of Edward Everett, but I do 
not believe any audience was ever made worshipful 
by one of Everett’s prayers. 

Prayer should be spontaneous, should flow from 
the heart as a fountain bubbles from the earth. 
Prayer is simply in the nature of a wish or a desire— 
we may wish for anything or desire it, even though 
there is little prospect of obtaining it. If ill, we 
may wish for health, even though we are suffering 
from an incurable disease. We all wished that Pres- 
ident Garfield might recover; that wish took the 
form of a prayer. Was that inconsistent, illogical? 
se it so; to me it was only an expression of the deep 
regard we all felt for the man,—it was beautiful, it 
was touching. We admit petitional prayers may 
sometimes lead ‘to irreverence, as any good may be- 
come perverted and lead to evil, but that is no rea- 
son why we should abandon it. It is only because of 
our limitations that we have our doubts and misgiv- 
ings concerning prayer. When we are more dceply 
schooled in the laws of mind and matter we shall then 
find that even petitions are not presumptuous, and 
that answered prayers are not inconsistent with the 
idea of eternal law, neither do they necessarily 
cause a break in the divine order. 

A. G. J. 


ARBUTUS. 


Low under the snow, 

In northern wildwoods, 
Sleep, trailing Arbutus, daintily sweet, 

In clustering broods. 


Wake up the dry leaves, 
With a gnarled oak crook, 

Where shimmers the sun on a snow- patched mound, 
In a fragrant nook. 


There lie the beautiful, 
Modest-eyed, dutiful 

Creatures of Him who e’er loveth the most; 
Off in the solitude, 
Deep in the tanglewood, 
Breathing but purity, 
Knowing the surety 
Of God’s promise to care 
For the lilies so fair, 
Will embrace the far shade 
Which his own hands hath made. 

M. Cc. R, 
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REPORT OF THE PUBLICATION COMMITTEE OF THE WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE, AT St. Lovuts, May 6, 1885. 
(From memory and with additions.) 


For our glimpse the Unitarian publications of the 
year may fall into three groups—Western individual 


| 
’ 
| 


i 


) . . 
on our Western work and its history. ‘To ; 


they make request that whenever any one among us 
—man or woman, in pulpit or in pew—publishes 
a book or pamphlet, this central library may receive 
as gift an author’s copy. 

1. “ Unity.”—The most important work of the year 


work, Western Headquarters work, Eastern and is the change just made (May 1, 1885) in Unrry. 


English work. 
I.—WESTERN INDIVIDUAL WORK. 
Few answers were returned to our circular of in- 


> Car f , ne —_ rs ‘ , , ‘ . » -« 
quiry. Now and then—not often—a church has en Sis. It will still try to be the voice of Western Uni- 


couraged its minister by requesting pamphlet 
immortality for some good word of his. A very 


Learned and others have been thus rewarded. The 
newspaper pulpit has been frequently used both for. 
full length and half length sermons. Through Mr. | 
Janson at Minneapolis, and indirectly through Miss 
Safford, at Humboldt, lowa, the message of the Lib-| 
eral Faith is beginning to print itself in Scandina- | 
vian languages, at the same moment that Wendte at. 
the East is sending it out in German. Have we no! 


Frenchman among us? This foreign-home-mission 


mail-cars are turning circuit-riders” for us, 
Several of our churches are doing one of the 


healthiest things possible in printing for their peo-| 
ple’s use little calendars of the church-life—a calen- | 
dar that sums up the activity of the past year, makes 


the proper confessions, gives the roll-call of the com- 
mittees, and perhaps the address of all the families, 
brings the treasurers of the several church pocket- 
books up to time, putting each one on his mettle to 
show a credit balance—and then plots the work 
ahead, giving winter plans, the Unity Club Pro- 
grammes and the Study Class courses—with dates, 
names and subjects fixed. It is an autumn month’s 
hard -work to get such a calendar ready, with all 
these retrospects and prophecies in it, but it saves 
time, friction, uncertainty, disappointment through- 
out the after year. Its convenience as a directory 
keeps it on the table in the parish homes; and, if 
made to sound a bugle and carry a banner, the cal- 
endar is one of the best bits of local missionary work 
an individual church can do. 

What printing-work our Western laymen have 
done this year we scarce can tell: they have been too 
modest to print much, or else too modest to tell of it. 
But we have seen some of their work in UNITY, 
which has gathered round itself a band of willing- 
hearted contributors, and keeps on discovering more. 
That is one use of the little paper. ‘The more of 
such contributors, the better. Welcome waits all 
able to take in good part the editorial necessities. 

IIL—WESTERN HEADQUARTERS WORK. 

This work itself has followed us, and lies in sam- 
ples, for examination and purchase, on the tables and 
in circulars, explaining it among the seats. 

But before examining, let us report right here the 
wish of the Directors of our Western Conference to 
establish at the headquarters in Chicago a library of 
books and pamphlets of the Liberal Faith; one ob- 


| 


: ‘< it believes much. And little change in its Publish- 
real encouragement, because expensive. Simmons, | 


| From a fortnightly it becomes a weekly—practically 
the first weekly paper of our Faith ever published 
west of New York city. There will be no change 
in price, and no essential change in stand or empha- 


tarianism—a Unitarianism that dares much because 


ing Committee of ten. Mr. Jones, who has so long 
and well and self-forgettingly carried the burden -of 
the paper with comparatively little aid, remains in 
chief charge, but now will have his privilege, respon- 
sibility and labor shared with him by Utter, Blake 
and Sunderland; while all the rest of the committee 
have clinched their pledge to help these editorially by a 
financial forfeiture in case they don’t. We already 


‘feel new vigor in the paper from this joining of 


a ‘hands. It now remains for friends, west and 
ought by all means to be pushed, now that ‘the 


east, to do heir part—to stand by us, the workers, 
‘and by subscription help to put UNItTy at last on a 
self-supporting basis. ‘hat much this year! Then 
on and up to something better. Will not every non- 
subscribing friend who hears this become one of the 
five hundred new subscribers that we want to get by 
autumn? ‘The first weekly organ of our Faith and 
Principles ever published west of New York,—as 
that, apart from any good or pleasure it will give 
oneself, it is richly worth supporting each year with 
three missionary half dollars. 

This is the oest place to mention that Mr. Kerr, 
the venturesome office-editor of Unity, has just 
brought out in dainty book form aselection from the 
poems that first touched earth in our paper. By all 
means reward his bravery by buying! Various 
names were proposed for the little book,—*‘* Unity 
Bobolinks,” ‘* Unity Re-verses,” and the like; but 
these, though poetical, were thought to carry unpleas 
ant suggestions; so you will find it at the good book 
stores, especially at Colegrove’s (135 Wabash ave., 
Chicago), under the name of Unity Songs Resung. 
(See advertisement on page 168.) 

(2.) “Unity Church-Door Pulpit.”—Last year 
was the birth-year of this fortnightly sermon publi- 
cation, which serves three purposes: for fifty cents it 
gives a printed sermon twenty times a year for church- 
goers to take home to read and circulate among their 
friends; now and then it produces some word fit for 
a permanent tract, thus secured at slight expense; 
and, not least, it makes tiny but practical proclama- 
tion that the ‘* Liberal Faith” includes the broader 
elements of many churches, since Methodist, Con- 
gregationalist, Episcopalian, Jewish, Ethical Society 
preachers have joined with Unitarians in this Unity 
pulpit,—and will continue to do so. ‘I'he churches 
using the sermons have mostly subscribed for them 
in blocks of ten to fifty copies, and placed them 
near the door for free distribution,—a word. from 


. 


ee 
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the minister about the sermon-for-the-day —s 


usually to clear the table. Ministers who fear, as 
some do, a misleading effect from making the proc- 
lamation just referred to in this way at their church- 
door, can easily avoid that danger by withholding a 
special number now and then from circul: ation—pos- 
sibly two or three a year; although each one carries 
express announcement that its author speaks for 
himself alone. The subscription list last year was 1500; 
so about 30,000 sermons were thus distributed,— 


number which makes us think that this webtiree oat a 


method will yet be counted among valued mission- 
agencies. Almost everybody knows one neighbor or 
correspondent who would welcome such a sermon. 
The experiment will be continued another year, and 
the new list of ‘‘ preachers” has been prepared with 
eare. We would call attention to their well known 
names, and specially to the seven extract numbers men- 
tioned onthecireular. (See advertisement, page 164. ) 

(3.) “Unity Tracts.”—The (nity Mission series, 
begun two years ago, contains pamphlets meant 
specially to answer the question, ‘‘ What is Unita- 
rianism?” ‘To this series three have been added this 
year, making twelve in all; the new ones being No. 
10. Mr. Sunderland’s practical suggestions about 
‘* Missionary Work in Unitarian Churches”; No. 11, 
‘Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, Set to Old 
Tunes,” a five cent hymn-book, a nut-shell shrine 
containing fifty-one of our best loved hymns and 
eleven familiar tunes. It shows 
Faith voices itself in worship.and willserve the hymn- 
book needs of parlor services, Conference meetings,and 
even of young churches. No. 12 is Prof. Everett's 
large, clear word on “The One Religion.” IJf our 
count can be trusted —a doubtful matter—abont 9,000 
of these tracts have been used this year. The best 
order received was for a solid thousand of Emerson’s 
“Divinity School Address,” to be distributed among 
evangelical ministers in Iowa. For such gospel |e 
orders as that the cheap 24 cent rate, which helps 
eke ont our very small tract-fund, drops cheerfully 
down at once to a missionary cent! 

The next nine numbers in this series planned to 
appear during the coming year are named on the 
circular in your hands,—a rich addition. (See ad- 
vertisement on page 166, which also describes one by 
one the tracts already issued. ) 

Two or three months ago, to answer obvious needs. 
and, as to subjects, a wider range of need, a second 


series, called Unity Short Tracts, was begun, costing | 


but 30 to 60 cents a hundred copies. For these we 
hope wide circulation and bespeak attention to the 
five already printed: No. 1, “Unitarian Affirma- 
tions,”—presenting the three positions s,—the radical, 
the middle-ground and the conserv ative—which share 
With equal “right our Unitarian name. No. 2, “A 
Blessing on the Day,”—the first one issued and of 
which two thousand copies are already on their way 
toward homes. No. 3, ‘A Book-Shelf of the Lib- 
eral Faith,” describing twenty-four works that to- 
gether well deserve that title. No. 4, ‘The Art of 
Married Life,”—another home-reaching message, 
Whose title will commend it. No. 5, “Jesus, ”—_the 
simplest outline, which shows how great that manly 
life in simplest outline looks. 


how the Liberal. 


(4.) Unity Club Helps.—To the studies in one. 
fellow, and those in Holmes, Bryant and Whittier, 
have been added this year four more class-guides. 
The first an admirable guide to Lowell’s works, pre- 
pared by Mrs. 8. B. Beals, of St. Paul; thus leaving 
of our six elder poets only Emerson unmapped. The 
surveys reach the loftiest mountains last. Next, a 
leaflet called “‘The Ten Great Novels,” which in 
Unity columns had already sent many readers to the 
1 public libraries. And, just out, a le aflet called ‘* The 
Study of Politics,” to serve young men and women 
who would learn something of the art of citizen- 
ship,— an art well worth the taking up for study in 
Club groups and in Sunday afternoon classes. Last, 
if Mr. Jones will let us claim it in this list, a * Rob- 
ert Browning Calendar” for 1885, so shaped and 
linked as to become a capital leading string for those 

taking their first steps in Browning. 

(5.) Sunday Schoo! Helps.— To make our publi- 

cation story whole we invade the Sunday School Soci- 
ety’s realm so faras to say that to the fourteen manuals 
previously published, that Society has added this 
year four more, called collectively, ‘* The Childhood 
of Jesus,” and singly, ‘* In Jesus’ Land,” ‘‘ In Jesus’ 
Home,” ‘‘In Nazareth Town,” ‘In Jerusalem; and 
After;” the whole being an attempt to fill in the 
background of the Gospel pictnres,—the scenery of 
men and things and place, amid which Jesns moved. 
Its only other publication has been a_ fifteen cent 
pamphlet by Mr. Blake, called ** The Sunday School,’ 
packed full of hints for superintendents and teach- 
ers as to best ways and means of carrying on school- 
work. 

Growing just over the wall of last year, Blake’s 
book of “ Unity Festivals,” too, has been brighten- 
ing our church and Sunday- school ways these twelve 
months gone,—the most prophetic hint of a beauty 


yet to spread in our Liberal church-life that either 


eastern or western field has so fa” produced. A book to 
be sent for and examined by any worker to whom it 
is still new. 

III.—EASTERN AND ENGLISH WORK. 


Now looking eastward, and beginning with the 
Sunday -school work there. we have to notice the 


completion of the task undertaken by the ‘‘ Manual 


Committee ” four years ago. 
_what,so far as it goes, is probably the best set of Sun- 
, day -school tools yet made by Liberals anywhere: ten 


They have given us 


manuals in all—three on ethics; five on the history of 
religion in the Bible and elsewhere; one on doctrine, 


a handbook of Unitarian belief: and one on the Par- 


ables. ‘hat there are gaps in the list, that the 
older third of the scholars is better provided for than 


the younger two-thirds, that the ideal course for our 


Sunday-schools has not yet been discovered, goes 
without saying: but through this Eastern and our own 
Western work the teachers outfit to- day can scarcely 
be compared with that of a few years ago, so great 
has the enrichment been. The manuals new within 
the year, I believe, are, Dole’s ‘‘ ‘The Citizen and the 
Neighbor,” uniquely excellent on its subject,—every 
child in the schools should stay there long enough to 
go through it; Allen’s ‘‘ Outlines of Christian History 
from A. D.50 to 1880”; and Mrs. Wilson’s, picture 
cards and stories to illustrate the Parables,—good, 
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but too costly for their purpose. Llall’s ‘* Lessons on 
the Life of Pau!” is now in press, and is sure to be 
good work. Add to these the recent ** Book of 5.5. 
Services and Hymnal,” by Secretary Spaulding, and 
the near transfiguration of the monthly ‘‘ Day- 
Spring” paper into “ Every Other Sunday,”—and 
we realize what a bright and busy elder sister we 
have in that Sunday-school Society at Boston. 

We owe the American Unitarian Association this 
vear two or three good tracts by Herford and Savage; 
two more “‘ dollar volumes” of Unitarian worthies— 
this time Dr. Walker’s sermons and Dr. Gannett’s 
life; and best news of all, most freshening news of 
all, the promise of a Theodore Parker volume soon. 
That promise means that our corporation has a soul, 
one large enough to confess mistakes and dismiss 
prejudice, and right a wrong. Parker henceforth 
takes his true rank among us—the second greatest 
name in our Unitarian history. 

Another sign of Spring, which opens all things: 
the Unitarian Review is opening its door to welcome 
men who heretofore hive been as strangers outside 
the garden palings. This month Felix “Adler steps 
inside to tell the churches how his ‘* Ethical Move- 
ment” differs from their Ethical movement; and 
next month Minot Savage will print his address to 
he given at the Free Religious meeting, on the ques- 
tion, ‘Is a Scientific Basis for Religion Possible?” 
Not at all that old friendsand their thought are ban- 
ished: only that the rooms have been enlarged and 
the circle of hospitality widened. Let it tempt us in 
the West to remember the /teview among our yearly 
subscriptions. 

Somewhere here we ought to mention that the 
livest Unitarian Directory yet made was published 
last year by the private pluck of Russell Bellows and 
Albert Walkley,—the latter of whom we are glad to 
greet from now on as a Westerner. A costly experi- 
ment for them unless we reward their faith by pur- 
chasing their work. (See advertisement on page 
166.) It contains several features which ought to 
he adopted by our Year-Book makers. Why need a 


Year-Book be a rattling skeleton of facts? With all 
the facts in place, why could it not clothe itself with | 


flesh of news and notes, of great thought and faith. 
and prophecy and poem, —each year a fresh embodi-| 
ment, with charm enough to make twenty families 
in every parish want it, like a New Year’s calendar, 

an indispensable to keep at hand until another New 
Year’s comes? A_ twenty-five cent hundred-page | 
pamphlet of this sort might do good mission service 
In our homes, and warm us all together like uw travel-_ 
ing fireside! 

Among books we have to thank James Freeman 
Clarke this last year for his ‘Ideas of the Apostle’ 
Paul;’ Dr. Hedge for his ‘“‘ Atheism in Philosophy;” 
Royce for his * Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” 
with prophetic pages in it; John Fiske for his ‘* Des-. 
tiny of Man in the Light of his Origin;” and, not’ 
least, Mrs. Tileston for. her collection called ‘ Daily. 
Strength for Daily Needs,” a little book all wings and | 
burden-liftings. So much for our Jerusalem by the | 
sea. 

Still facing eastward, but looking over-sea, we find 


our English cousins starting a new monthly maga-. 


zine for Sunday schools, the ‘‘ Helper’; and honor- 


’ 


ing Channing’s memory with the noblest tribute yet 


‘offered to him anywhere,—a large quarto edition of 


his works complete; which they deliver in Boston at 
the give-away price of one dollar. Dr. James Mar- 
tineau has just completed one great treatise, ‘‘ Types 
of Ethical Theory;” and now, in his eightieth year, 
with no sign that his force abates, not even his eye 
growing dim, ishard at work upon another book on th 
grounds of religious belief,—a spectacle of wonder 
and delight! He also writes the preface to a book of 
interest to us, Englished from the French of Bonet- 
Maury. Strange “that we should have to go to a 
Protestant pastor of Paris for the best account of the 
‘Early Sources of Unitarian Christianity in Eng- 
land!” John Page Hopps, the indefatigable, keeps 
on bringing out his little books; a recent contribu- 
tion being the ‘‘ Bible for Beginners,” or the Old 
Testament, not quartered but eivhihed, for the reading 
of the modern child. ‘To name but one work more, 
the modern man of Liberal tendency will not leave 
unread the discussion between Harrison and Spencer 
on ‘**Religion—its Nature and Reality.””. When 
prophets debate, we listen—sometimes with a wonder 
whether both are not in the right! 

So ends our glimpse at what may be called, using 
the term in a broad sense, the Unitarian publication 
year. 

Finally, your committee were requested by the 
Conference Directors, to bring before you the ques- 
tion whether or not the time had come for the West- 
ern Conference, as such, to assume the responsibili- 
ties and do the work that has hitherto been done by 
a set of friends known as the *‘ Unity Publishing 

Jommittee”; inheriting the latter’s property in books 
and tracts and plates, if these can ze obtained by 
gift. W. C. GANNETT, 

For the Publication Committee 
of the Conference. 


Ube Study Cable. 


OUTLINES OF MeTapuysics, being dictated por- 
tions of the lectures of Hermann Lotze. For some 
time past there has been a good deal of interest in 
the thought of Lotze, but until recently it has been 
‘confined to the radius of German. ‘The American 
publishers have now offered a translation by Professor 
Ladd of the dictated Outlines of Metaphysics, to be 


‘followed by similar volumes on. the Philosophy of 


Religion and on Moral Philosophy. These outlines 
cover the entire ground of the teaching of Lotze. 
They are the dictated notes to the students of the 
universities of Gottingen and Berlin and therefore 
are that which the author regarded as representative 
of his metaphysic. ‘The series of translations is 
rightly introduced by the one before us, as the views 
contained therein are fundamental and initiatory to 
‘the author’s views on all other subjects. ‘This 
little book, then, should be regarded as furnishing 
the key and door to all the rest.” We would not 
advise beginners in the study of Philosophy to use 
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this admirable little book, for it is material presented laid down in the ‘‘ Generall Historie of Virginia,” 
to the disciplined thinkers of a German university. | one of the first great authorities on subjects of our 


But surely to a beginner of Lotze, with asound prep-| early history. 


aration of Descartes, Kant and Hegel, nothing | 
could be more helpful. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. | 
J. T. 


—_ eee 


THE Future or EpucATED WomMEN, by Helen 


Kkin Starrett; and MEN, WoMEN AND MONEY, 


by Frances Ekin Allison, come to us bound together | 
in a very neat and presentable form. ‘The former 
and larger essay is the more mature of the two, 
and, although not altogether free from haste and | 
opinionatedness, it certainly has the merit of a 
correct point of view. We agree with the author 
that the matter of self-support and independence, 
however urgent such may be, is reduced to insignifi-. 
cance by the necessity of women finding a means of 
expression for the spiritual growth that has taken 
place in them. Labor, like virtue, may be its own 
reward, and the laborer grandly blessed; and from 


and unconventional. 
ioned hero and original heroine, is tempered with 


professional and other means of expressing the full-| 


ness of human nature, certainly no one should be 
debarred. ‘The second essay is thought out on a 
lower key, and has reference to the independence 
that a woman feels when she has a source of income 
in her own right. Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago. J.T. 


MAN’s BIRTHRIGHT, or the Higher Law of Prop- 
erty, by Edward H. Clark. This brisk little book 
contains a theory of economy conceived in the spirit 
of Hegel, and dressed up in the Hegelian termin- 
ology. Wealth is taken to mean the world of ma- 
terial things, and is the birthright of mankind, 
handed down from generation to generation. If a 


generation is set at fifty years, then every year two. 
per cent of the wealth of the world would revert to. 
Any one is, there-| 


mankind as the natural owner. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
w. 
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Prot Fortunek, by Marian C. L. Reeves and Em- 


‘ily Read, is simple and natural in plot, lifelike in 


its character and is pure in tone. ‘This book is one 
we gladly welcome in the flood of miscellaneous lit- 
erature which the critic tries to classify for the read- 
ing public. The stage for the enactment of the 


story is a breezy, sea-swept island in the Bay of Fun- 
dy, and the pictures of places are delightfully fresh 


The story, with its old fash- 


shadow, but ends in sunshine. The literary style is 
forcible, entertaining and well sustained, and the 
book as a whole ranks, we think, among the best 
works of light fiction published for many months. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 1885. $1.25. 

L. A. L. 


——__—_ —_—-_——_— 


A CRITICAL analysis of Drummond’s Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World with areply to some of its con- 
clusions, by E. C. Larned, *‘ Against the philosopny 
of the spiritual life so astounding, so mechanical and 


so unjust,” the author of this brochure records here 


his most earnest protest. 


In three chapters he re- 


views the main propositions of the book named, end- 


sonal. 


ing with a vigorous disclaimer on behalf of Chris- 
tianity. Hisreasoning in the main is just and forcibly 
presented, bringing out into clear relief what seems 
the mother error of the work, viz: the neglect of 
those features that are distinctively human and per- 
It is easy to correlate humanity with the 


‘mineral world, when all is properly human is left 


fore, justified in keeping for his own use as little or 


as much of the wealth of the world as he will, pro- 
vided that he will pay as annual taxes the two per- 
cent which is the portion of mankind. This im- 
mense sum, so raised as taxes on all property, per-. 
sonal or real, is to be expended in the interest of. 
all. The author will have it that this is no eco- 
nomic whim but a “fixture of the absolute, im- 
bedded in the constitution of the universe. Put- 
nam: New York. a. 


My Lapy Pokanontas—Writ by Anas Todkill, 
with notes by John Esten Cooke. ‘This book is pre- 


sented to the reader as a ‘‘ true relation of Virginia,”’ 
and Anas Todkill, represented as ‘‘a brave and 
trusty soldier of the first Virginia years,” and an ad- | 


out of sight. J. T. 


An Irish GARLAND, by Sarah M. B. Piatt, takes 
its title from a collection of a half dozen poems gath- 
ered upon Irish soil, which opens the little volume. 
Those following are of a miscellaneous character and 
present the same features, grace, and a certain viv- 
idness of style, with fine original sentiment, which 


mark the most of this poet’s productions. Hough- 

ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. W. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

CAMP-FIRE, MEMORIAL-DAY AND OTHER Poems. By Kate 


Brownlee Sherwood, Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
16mo, cloth, $1.00; full gilt, $1.50. 


THe Furure or EpucaTeD WoMEN, by Helen Ekin Starrett; 
and Men, WoMEN AND Money, by Frances Ekin Allison. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 1885. 16mo, cloth, pp. 
75. 50 cents. 


oe . Tue Russtan Revout,: Irs Causes, ConDITION, AND PROs- 
herent of the famous Captain John Smith in the| * 


troublous times of the Jamestown settlement. My. 
Lady Pokahontas has received some severe criticisms | 
on the score of its authenticity as an historic docu- 
ment, but it is to be presumed that a writer of Mr. 
Cooke’s reputation and ability is willing to under- 
take all responsibility in the task he has assumed of 
editing, with carefully-prepared notes, a narrative 
Whose credibilty is proved, he says, by the corre- 
spondence of the majority of its statements with those 


PECTs, by Edmund Noble. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1885. 16mo, cloth, pp. 269. $1.00. 


Tne FALL oF THE GREAT Repustiic (1886-88), by Sir Henry 
Standish Coverdale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 18mo, 
paper, pp. 226. 30 cents. 

PoEMS OF THE OLD Days AND THE NEw, by Jean Ingelow. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1885. 16mo, cloth, pp. 229. 
$1.25. 


A Darine Farts and Other Sermons. By John W. Chad- 
wick. Boston: George H. Ellis, 141 nklin St. 1885. 
12mo, pp. 269. $1.00. 
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THE Unitarian and Universalist people of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, have united and are carrying on a Sunday- 
school with about ninety scholars. 


In the death of Wayman Crow, of St. Louis, the 
Church of the Messiah has lost one of its oldest and 
most generous members, and art and education a life- 
long patron. 


ELECTRICITY, the Mechanical Power oft he Future, 
the ‘‘Great Expectation” of Science, is to have an 
organ. The Electrical Review is a new weekly jour- 
nal published at 23 Park Row, New York. %3.00 a 
year. 


THe Literary News for March, April and May con- 


tains valuable reference lists on contemporary Amer- | 


ican history, including the twenty-four years of 
Republican administration from Lincoln to Arthur 
inclusive. 


Mr. GeorGe L. Fox, of New Haven, Conn., an 
occasional and always welcome contributor to the 
pages of Unity, has accepted the position of rector 
of the Hopkins Grammar School in that city, and will 


enter on his new work in the fall. 


Rev. CHARLES WICKSTEED, who recently died in 
England, was father of Philip W icksteed, the transla- 
tor of the ‘‘ Bible for Learners,” and one of the biog- 


raphers of J. Blanco White, whose spiritual pilgrim- 
age in search of religious reality is one of the most 


interesting in the history of modern religious progress. 


Rev. JAMES 'T’. Bixby, who was several years a 
adenpetd in the Divinity School at Meadville, has 
een spending two years traveling and studying in| 
Kurope. Last winter he passed at Leipsig in philoso- 
phical study; receiving from the university there the 


degree of Doctor of Philosophy. He is now spending 
two or three months at Wiesbaden with his family 
previously to starting for America, where he expects 
to arrive about the middle of June. 


THE second supplement to the second catalogue of 


| 
books by the Ladies’ Commission on Sunday-School 


Books has just been issued by the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Out of 269 books examined last 
year sixty-seven have been approved, thirty-one of 
them are starred, indicating they would be of interest 
to older readers, six of them daggered for the benefit 
of children under nine. ‘The list contains occasional 
helpful suggestive hints as to the character of the 
books and will be useful as its predecessors to all 
those who have to provide for the re: sreigs: children. 


‘‘Ortp Nortu Srupies In Hisrory” is the title of 


‘an interesting course of summer evening studies 


arranged for in Boston. ‘The studies are to be con- 
cerned with local his story, and include such topics as 


«Paul Revere.” “Old North End Inns,” ‘‘Some Old 
Boston School Masters,” etc., ete. 
and Reading” is the title of an eight-page leaflet 


‘‘About Books 


containing reference lists valuable to a much wider 
circle than those immediately interested in these 
studies. It is issued from the Old South Meeting 
House, and we think we detect in it the skillful hand 
of Edwin D. Mead. 


NIAGARA is saved at last. The governor of New 
York has signed the bill providing sums for pur- 
chasing and setting aside the lands adjacent to 
Niagara Falls on each side of the Niagara river, tak- 
ing it out of the control of private individuals, to the 
end that the scenery may be preserved, and that 

ry’ 
access thereto muy be free and unrestricted. The 


New York assembly has requested the Canadian par- 
liament to take such action as shall, in connection 


with what has been done by the legislature of that 
state, forever insure to the civilized world free access 
to the Falls of Niagara and the scenery adjacent 
thereto. ‘This is an event over which every Ameri- 
can, and indeed every lover of nature in the world, 
should rejoice. 


THe Rev. Dr. Fulton, an Episcopal clergyman of 
St. Louis, proceeded to preach to his people the 
funeral sermon of the Unitarian movement the Sun- 
day following our Western Conference meetings. 
Judging from the re ply to that sermon by Rev. John 
Snyder, pastor of one of the oldest and most pros- 
perous churches in the West, and from various other 
facts known to the writer, we conclude that this 
movement is anything but dead or dying. Mr. 
Snyder’s sermon, ‘published in full in the Globe-Dem- 
ocrat for May 18, is one of the most manly, courteous 
and able refutations of the popular misconceptions 
of the drift of Western Unitarianism we have seen 
foralong time. We wish all our readers might see 
it, that even the wavering ones might take heart and 
see that the non- dogmatic basis 1s by no means non- 
religious, and that they may also feel, with Mr. Sny- 
der, that ‘there never was a time in the history of 
the Western Conference when its members were so 
bent upon doing a constructive religious work as they 
| are to-day. 
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In our weekly space we cannot well afford to niche the ful! 
But special arrangements are always in order. making al! things possible; 
columns in a Supplement By sucn an arrangement with an E astern friend 


in America. Besides its interest as our family story of religious evolution, 


THE UNITARIAN DEVELOPMENT. 


A SERMON PREACHED IN BROOKLYN, WN. Y.. 
MAY 10, 1885. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK, 


Parker died in Italy. 


we 


so we still hope occasionally to indulge 


it carries an ever-timely lesson 


‘l-length Sermons and other long contributions that have now and then appeared in UNITY. 


our readers and ourselves by expanding our 


print to-day as our first Supplement Mr. Chadwick's Cutline of Unitanan History 


‘ 
Or 


the day. 


ply that the persons designated were disposed to put 
a 


liberal construction on the Calvinistic creed. 


Among the members of this class there was no or- 


since Unitarianism in America, after a period of long’ 


gestation, was fairly born into the world. ‘Till 1815 
its development had bcen in silence and in secrecy. 
From then till now it has been as Open as the day. 


These reminiscences suggest my homely theme. 
Threescore and ten is the conventionally allotted 


span of human life. 
so long suggests some questions and comparisons. 
Are its sight and hearing getting dim and dull? Is 
its memory enfeebled? Is ‘its speech no longer what 
it was? Has it lost its appetite for healthy food ? 
Does it begin to totter in its walk? And what hasit 
accomplished in its seventy years? So much for the 
more general circumstance, and as for the more par. 
ticular—the death of Theodore Parker—his relation 
to the Unitarian development was so vital and im- 
yortant, his career was such a striking feature in its 
Listy: that a quarter of a century after the ~cessi 
tion of his work we may well pause and ask ourselves 
whether his doctrine. once so feared and scorned, 
still regarded with the old emotions, or has estab- 
lished for itself a happier reputation. But these 
considerations will form a natural and inevitable part 
of the more general consideration which is the sub- 
ject of my discourse—the Unitarian Development. 
Had the matter only historic interest I should be inex- 
cusable in making it my text. But in truth what I 
desire is, to discover from the past of this development 
and from its present standing what may be hoped or 
must be dreaded for it in the future,—a narrower and 
feebler, or a more copious and vigorous, experience of 
truth and good. 

Rome was not built in a day and the Unitarianism 
of 1815 was not a sudden manufacture. Fora long 
time it had been growing underground; so much of 
it that, when the outburst came into broad day, it 
might well seem a sudden apparition. For many 


softening and curtailment and elimination in some of 
the New England churches. Since the beginning of 
the century this process had become more frequent 
and conspicuous In its manifestations. 


around Boston. 


A religious body that has lived | 


’ 


ganized sympathy. 
It is a quarter of a century to-day since Theodore | } 


And it is now seventy years 


The most of them were Armin- 
ians: the Calvinistic doctrine of election was their 
principal objective. A smaller number were dis- 
senters from the trinitarian doctrine. In regard to 
the rank of Jesus and the atonement, there was no 
unanimity. In the latter there was still something 
magical or at least mysterious, for the majority. As 
to the former—the rank of Jesus—Arianism was the 
rule. Jesus was not God, but still less was he man. 
He was a being sui generis, but nearer God than 
man. The most general bond was not doctrinal, but 
sentimental: *‘ Few fundamentals in religion, ” and 
‘* Bible words for Bible mysteries.” The latter sen- 
timent not only indicated a still perfect faith in 
Biblical infallibility, but also a conviction that the 
Bible terms were more elastic than were those of 
the confessions and the creeds. 

Presently some of the more rigid of the orthodox 
party began to see that Liberal Christianity was 
silently but surely eating out the heart of Calvinism. 
Its. representativ es were unimpeached in their eccle- 
siastical standing, and they were more acceptable in 
the majority of churches than the “ most strictest ” 
preachers of the Edwardsian and Hopkinsian stripe. 
Peace between America and Great Britain had hardly 
been proclaimed when war between Orthodoxy and 
Liberalism wasdeclared. The declaration came from 
the Orthodox, an article in the Panoplist, written by 
Jeremiah Evarts, father of our Senator Evarts, at 
the editorial instance of Dr. Morse, of geographical 
fame. Evarts’ article was a review of a book called 
‘‘American Unitarianism,” compiled by Dr. Morse 
from an English biography—Belsham’ s Lindsey ”— 
which had many letters in it from American Liberals, 


worded less cautiously than the sermons which they 


had prepared for home consumption. Its object was 
to identify the American Liberals with the English 
Unitarians, to convict the former of hypocritical 


concealment of their views, and to call upon all or- 


thodox Christians to come out from these Liberals 
years Calvinism had been undergoing a process of 


It especially | 
characterized some of the ablest ministers in and: 


The Christian religion and the Bos- 


ton religion were invidiously contrasted by the more 


orthodox, who in their turn were generally suspected 
by the straight- out Calvinists beyond New England, 
to.whom even the Hopkinsian variety was a danger- 
ous heresy. A class was thus formed of the more 
liberal, to whom the term ‘‘ Liberal Christians” was 
applied. The meaning of this designation was sim- 


and deny them both the Christian name and Chris- 
tian fellowship. To this Evarts pamphlet Channing 
immediately replied in an elaborate open letter, and 
the Unitarian Controversy was begun. Channing’s 
letter was first a denial of the identity of his party 
and the English Unitarians. who were nearly all hu- 
manitarians, his own nearly all Arians; second, a 
repudiation of the charge: of hypocritical conceal- 


ment; third, a deprec cation of the exclusive spirit. 
His second point was the most difficult to make. 
cannot doubt the absolute quality of his own sincer- 


I 


ity and courage. But I am obliged to doubt the uni- 
versal operation of his own high-minded reasons for 
declaring the positive, and neglecting to declare the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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negative, elements of his belief. But now they had|laymen of the time. There have been times when 
to be declared, and were right manfully. Channing’s fears seemed to be realized; but they are 
For the next thirty years the history of the Uni-| past and gone. It has been demonstrated that to 
tarian development falls into three equal divisions, | organize liberty is not impossible. But organization 
if not with absolute exactness, with sufficient for our | then was not a signal for an expansion of numerical 
present purpose.” From 1815 to 1825 there was ajstrength. If it held its own from 1825 to 1835, it did 
lively war of sermons, letters, pamphlets, books. On| but little more. This was so different from the vic- 
either side there were great names and great abilities. |torious march from 1815 to 1825 that the conscious- 
The controversy, for the most part, kept a high scholas- ness of it was naturally depressing. ‘The check had 
tic level, where the air was little tainted with the| several causes. All of the latent Liberalism had be- 
personalities and acrimonies of a later time. What|come potent. ‘‘The blossoming had been rapid 
happened in these years was, that the ‘‘silent breth-| because the blossom-moment had been so long 
ren,” as they were called, spoke out; that the esoteric deferred.” Conversion was a different matter. More- 
Liberalism of the preceding period became distinctly | over, the more cultivated soil, which had a special 
exoteric; that the preachers of the liberal doctrine | fondness for the seed-grain of Liberalism, had been 
were drawn more closely together and ceased from | largely taken up. Last, but not least, there was 
all exchanges and ecclesiastical relations with their | ‘‘ the counter-reformation,” which I have said was 
orthodox opponents, though without a counter organ- | one of the two principal characteristics of the second 
ization; that there were scores of local controversies| period. Who does not know that Lyman Beecher 
over the rights of the contending parties to the| was the head and front of this offending? He ral- 
church edifice and other parish property. The new lied the discouraged host. He put in motion an 
movement was strongest in- Boston and the coast | elaborate machinery of prayer-meetings, class-meet- 
towns of Massachusetts; strongest where there was, ings, meetings of all sorts; and they had a great 
most intelligence and cultivation. The force and /jeffect. The controversy which had slackened was 
character of its laymen marked it even more clearly renewed, and with a bitterness unknown before. 
than the force and character of its preachers. Its) Man might cry ‘‘ Peace! Peace!” but there was no 
social standing made it almost fashionable in certain peace. ‘The best spirits sickened of the reckless 
quarters, but hurt it in the end; gave it an aristo-| charge and counter-charge. They abjured contro- 
cratic reputation which repelled the country farmer | versy for themselves; they preached and _ wrote 
and the average citizen. against it, and their sermons and letters were as 
The doctrines and the principles which character- | fuel added to the flames. In 1833 a new State Con- 
ized this earliest period of the Unitarian development stitution annulled the old relations between Church 
are so evident that he who runs may read their, and State, and made impossible such quarrels as had 
affirmations and denials. ‘The denials were, first, of rent societies and towns and villages for a dozen 
the trinity; second, of the deity of Christ; third, of, years before. ‘The last orthodox pronunciamento, 
vicarious atonement; fourth, of the entire specifically |and the most acrid and venomous of the controversy 
Calvinistic doctrine of total depravity, election, etc. from its beginning to the end, was ‘‘ Cheever’s Vi- 
Its affirmations were the unity and infinite moral per- | tuperations,” published in 1834. There was a sudden 
fectness of God; the exalted character and office, and and almost entire cessation of the fight. I doubt not 
miraculously gifted, if not superhuman, nature of| there were those who could and would have given 
Jesus; a moral atonement through his influence and | Cheever quite as good as he had sent, had they not 
example; a supernatural revelation embodied in the been restrained by the more noble and discreet. 
Old Testament and New; the dignity of human na-| But hardly had the bugles sung truce to the long 
ture; the superiority of character to creed; the right | and wearisome encounter of Unitarianism with the or- 
and duty of the freest thought in matters of religion. | thodox ‘‘ mother country,” from which it had broken 
As compared with the opposing Calvinism of the) clean away, than it was evident that there were ele- 
time, it is no wonder that these doctrines and these| ments at work in its own bosom that were fraught 
principles attracted to themselves the most intelli-| with serious danger to its internal peace. it had set 
gent and moral and religious part of the community. | out as a Biblical religion. It had insisted on the Bible 
It drew and bound so many that, at last, the most|as the standard of belief as sturdily as its more 
earnest and intense of the conservative party felt that | orthodox opponents. It had believed in revelation 
something vehement and extraordinary must be done| and in miracles, and had insisted on the latter as 
to check the Unitarians, if they were ever going to| needful to confirm the former. But it had also 
be checked. strenuously insisted upon the principle of Free In- 
The effort corresponding to this feeling was one of quiry, and it was the application of this principle to 
two conspicuous signs that mark the second decade the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments that 
of the Unitarian development with special clearness. | was the principal cause of all, or nearly all, the 
The other was the organization of the new move-/| trouble that disturbed the internal economy of Uni- 
ment definitely into a sect. The American Unitarian | tarianism from 1835 to 1845. But for its struggle 
Association was the leading feature of this organiza-| with the Orthodox, this internal contradiction would 
tion, and Dr. Gannett, the young and fiery colleague | very possvbly have declared itself at an earlier day. 
of Dr. Channing, was its leading spirit. Channing|Stuart,of Andover, had said to Channing as early as 
himself feared it would have a narrowing influence. | 1819, ‘‘ The younger men are nearly all outstripping 
Gannett had no such fears, and with him were many/| you.” But Channing was not easily outstripped. 
of the most ardent and devoted ministers and | ‘‘ He has given us a world of trouble,” said another 
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Unitarian worthy at his funeral. His sympathies 
had been with the progressive men. When Emerson 
gave up his church rather than administer the Lord’s 
Supper, he had approved his spirit. In another in- 
stance he had objected to having this service made a 
test of adequacy for ordination. He wrote, the year 
before his death, ‘‘ Unitarianism began as a protest 
against the rejection of reason against mental slav- 
ery. It pledged itself to progress as its life and end: 
but it has gradually grown stationary, and now we 
have a Unitarian Orthodozy.” And then, too, in 
Channing’s doctrine of the dignity of human nature 
there was something that made a supernatural revel- 
ation seem a superfluity. If he did not make it 
superfluous he certainly made it subordinate when he 
said, ‘I'he truth is, and it ought not to be denied, 
that our ultimate reliance is, and must be, on our own 
reason. Iam surer that my rational nature is from 
God than that any book is the expression of his will.” 
What but these words, “‘ writ large,” was the length 
und breadth of Parker’s heresy? As for Channing 
himself, he never grew stationary. He died believ- 
ing in the pure humanity of Jesus. So it appears 
that his own life and speech were unmistakably pro- 
phetic of a new order of ideas. 

And already there were other portents in the sky, 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson’s withdrawal from his 
pulpit in 1832; his Nature, published in 1835; his 
Divinity-school address in 1838, which Andrews 
Norton branded as the ‘‘ Latest Form of Infidelity,”— 
Andrews Norton, the Frankenstein, who had done as 
much to raise the critical demon that could not be 
laid as any other man. Another sign was Dr. 
Noyes’s review of Hengstenberg, demonstrating that 
the Old Testament prophecies had no connection with 
the New ‘lestament events. These were but mutve:- 
ings of the storm; the real thunder-ciap which an- 
nounced its actual arrival was Theodore Parker’s ser- 
mon on ‘*The Transient and Permanent in Christian- 
ity,” delivered inSouth Boston,at wnat was meant to be 
a quiet ordination, May 19, 1841. There is much in 
that sermon that the more liberal Unitarians could 
not accept to-day, but it is because it claims too much 
for Christianity and Jesus, and not because it allows 
to them too little. But in its day it struck surprise 
and sorrow and a holy horror into the heart of that 
Unitarian Orthodoxy which Channing almost simul- 
taneously described. ‘The doctrine of the sermon was 
that the Transient in Christianity was its miraculous 
element, whether it was actual or not; that the Per- 
manent was the teachings of Jesus, the Fatherhood of 
God,the Brotherhood of Man. These needed no mirac- 
ulous proofs. 
was the head and front of his offending. Do you say, 
“Tt cannot be”? Then I will read what Dr. Gan- 
nett, one of the most vigorous, inflexible and gener- 
ous of his opponents, wrote in 1845. ‘* We do notun- 
derstand that Mr. Parker denies the Christian truths. 
On the contrary, he both recognizes and insists on 
them, makes them prominent and authoritative, and 
calls for faith in them as just and essential to the 
true life. The doctrines, not only of the divine 
government and providence, but of immortality and 
retribution; the paternal character of God, the fra- 
ternal relations of mankind, the great principles of 


‘un Ivy. 


them. 


the conflict was renewed. 
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love to God and love to man,” etc., etc.,—‘‘ on all 
these points he whose course has given so much pain 
to his brethren is a Christian believer; and so far as the 
inculeation of these truths is concerned, he is most 
certainly a Christian teacher. But,” continues Dr. Gan- 
nett, ‘‘ he denies the correctness of the grounds on 
which these truths are generally held as authorita- 
tive, and he presents other grounds of faith which 
we believe to be altogether ‘insufficient for the pur- 
pose. He denies the miraculous character of Chris- 
tianity. He denies that Jesus was sent upon a special 
mission. * * Hedenies the inspiration of Jesus in 
any other sense than that in which it may be shared by 
any one of our race. * * He denies the miraculous 
narratives of the New Testament. Even the resur- 
rection of our Lord he rejects from among the facts 
which he can believe.” It was not, then, that Parker 
rejected the teachings of Jesus, but certain teach- 
ings about him, and because he did not accept his 
teachings on the right (supernatural) grounds, that 
the Unitarians of 1841, and the succeeding twenty 
vears and more, denied his Christian stand- 
ing, and wished him to withdraw from their con- 
nection. I must confess that their offense seems to 
me even greater than that of the Calvinists of 1815, 
who had compelled them to withdraw because they 
thought them faithless to the essential Christian teach- 
ings. That was a better reason for exclusion than 
being one of those of whom it was said of old, 
‘* Blessed are they who, not having seen, believe!” 
Put upon his ‘mettle by the antagonism aroused 
by his South Boston sermon, Parker preached in Bos- 
ton a course of five lectures, which were afterward 
elaborated into his most noble, beautiful and charac- 
teristic book, the Discourse on Matters Pertaining to 
Religion. Itisas fresh as a June morning, as fruity 
as the September orchard-trees in the New England 
weather. But it only widened the gulf between 
Parker and his fellow-ministers. ‘They wanted him 
to withdraw from their association,—the Boston Min- 
isters’ Association, not the A.U. A. They felt them- 
selves compromised by his presence. He was sorry for 
He didn’t wish to compromise them. 
Couldn’t they withdraw? He went to Europe seek- 
ing health and rest, but immediately on his return 
To exchange with him 
was now an ecclesiastical offense, one of which few 
were guilty, notably John T. Sargenteand Jas. Free- 
man Clarke. It cost the former his pulpit, and the 


second some of the larger money-bags in his society. 


It came Parker’s turn to preach the Thursday lec- 


ture, always preached in the First Church in Boston. 
They showed by their own light. This 


The ‘church, generally empty at these seasons of re- 
freshing, was filled to overflowing, and the preacher's 
message had no uncertain sound. ‘l‘hereupon it was 
decided that ‘‘the great and Thursday lecture” was 
no more. It laid violent hands on itself and com- 
passed its own death, so to cut off the heretic from 
further exercise of his peculiar gift under its hos- 
pitable sign. Then it was that certain brave young 
men voted ‘‘that Theodore Parker should have a 
chance to be heard in Boston,” and he began his 
Boston ministry and continued it through fourteen 


years with ever wider, deeper and more beautiful 
results. 


‘* Now tell us all about the war. 
And what they killed each other for,” 


I seem to hear you say. 
can be. 
Unitarian beliefs. : 
Parker was the embodiment of this. The original be- 
liefs of Unitarianism in Christianity as a supernatural 
revelation, in Jesus as a supernatural person or as 
having supernatural gifts, in the Bible as a supernatu- 
ral book—these were embodied in his opponents, some 


It is as plain as anything 


of them, certainly, men whose courage and devotion | 


Reason, the interpreter | 
of Scripture, had been the general Unitarian idea. | 


were fully equal to his own. 


It was a war of Unitarian principle and. 
The principle of Free Inquiry— 


certain ends. 
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was ripening upon every hillside of the intellectual 
world. His word went out, and the more gentle word 
of Emerson, “‘like the south wind in May days,” 
and many other words of both disintegrating and 
renewing power. In the Unitarian schools at Cam- 
bridge and at Meadville the leaven worked to no un- 
“There is retirement in the crown of 
a hat,” said the sailor praying for a moment at his 


gun at Trafalgar; and amid the excitement of the anti- 
slavery conflict and the hurly-burly of the war there 


was some time to think, and of the thinking came ¢ 
steadily enlarging company of younger men in sym- 
pathy with Parker’s thought. In 1853 you wel- 


‘comed here to be your minister one of hi3 eager 


If some added, ‘‘ Yes, and the test of Scripture, ; 
too,” it was with little fear that the test, however, band. Suspected and proscribed, they added 
strength to strength; and some of those who had 


rigorously applied, would find anything to reject. 
Their confidence in the Bible’s perfect rationality | been most opposed to him at first, by imperceptible 


made it easy for them to say, ‘‘ Nothing against rea- 
son.” But as the interpretation proceeded, it fell 
out that innumerable incongruities and contradic- 
tions came to light, and that finally the entire ques- 
tion of the origin of the Bible, and its general credi- 


bility, came up for fresh adjudication, and with this 


the question whether there ever had been any super- 
natural revelation made by God to man. Not all at 
once, but very gradually, Theodore Parker reached a 
negative conclusion. 


fied his exclusion from the Unitarian fellowship in 


1845, the orthodox were right in their exclusion of 


the Unitarians in 1815. ‘The rule of Free Inquiry is 
a rule without exceptions. Liberty with a slip-knot 
around your neck—what kind of liberty is that? 
No; when Unitarianism adopted the principle of 
Free Inquiry, of Reason in Religion, it did as Chan- 
ning said, ‘‘It pledged itself to progress as its life 
and end.” It agreed, if need be, to revise its every 
doctrine, to reverse its every doctrine, if worst came 
to worst. 
doctrine was the statute law. Reject the Constitu- 
tion if you like; secede, declare that you have found 
the principle of Free Inquiry dangerous and _ perni- 
cious. But until you have done this, allow the right 
of every man to think as think he must. 
his thought as freely as you choose, disprove it, and 
correct him if you can. But deny his right to it, 


and your fellowship because of it, and you are a. 


traitor to the fundamental article of your religion. 
The ten, the twenty years succeeding Parker’s 
virtual exclusion from the Unitarian body brought to 


The principle was the Constitution; the 


degrees took on the color of their hope. But on the 
general life of the denomination, especially in its or- 
ganized activity, there had fallen a paralysis, a 
blight. It was as if its treachery to its highest prin- 
ciple had filled it with 


‘* The self-contempt that poisons good desire.”’ 


There is no period of our denominational history 


that is less attractive and inspiring than the twenty 
It was a conclusion clearly 
within the possible scope of Free Inquiry. If it justi-. 


years from Parker’s virtual expulsion till the con- 
clusion of the Civil War. There has hardly been a 
year since then that has not shown as much denom- 
national energy as well-nigh the previous twenty 
years en Masse. 

In April, 1865, the energy of Dr. Bellows seeking 
new worlds to conquer after his brilliant service of 
the nation in the Sanitary Commission, which his 
genius had created and inspired, found one at last in 
the formation of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches. The convention which was sum- 
moned to this end made evident how many of our 
preachers were in general sympathy with ‘Theodore 
Parker’s anti-supernatural position. Nothing could 
have been easier than to make a Preamble and Con- 
stitution which should have expressed the abiding 


cht! principles of the denomination without any mention 
Criticise 


Had this been 


of its fleeting doctrines whatsoever. 


done, how different would have been the history of 


the last twenty years! It is so much easier to start 
right than to undo the wrong once done! But there 


were some for whom the Unitarian principles of 


‘‘ Free Inquiry ” or ‘‘ Character, not Creed,” were as 
nothing in comparison with the exaggeration of the 


the manhood of its ministry one test superior to all | 
others,—‘‘ God’s image carved in ebony,” and what | 
answer should be made to his intolerable cry. It 
was generally those who had objected most to Par-. 
ker’s Christianity who now objected to his uncompro- | 
mising anti-slavery zeal. But there were fresh young | ' 
hearts, like Weiss’s, Johnson’s, Higginson’s, Longfel-| offence.” ‘They were put there for this very purpose: 
low’s, whom it affected as the laurels of Miltiades the. 


to disqualify the radicals; to warn them off; to let 
young Themistocles—it would not let them sleep. I} them know they were not wanted, unless they could 


cannot doubt that Parker’s anti-slavery courage and submit their necks to such a yoke. Dr. Bellows, 
fidelity recommended his anti-supernaturalism to| who would gladly have devised more liberal things, 
many earnest souls. It must, they thought, be a good | repeatedly assured me it was so. It was not only the 
creed that issued in such manful speech and action. | young men who protested. Dr. Dewey said dis- 
But then, too, it must be remembered that Parker’s| tinctly, ‘‘The Conference is wrong. If it expects 
teachings were only the first-fruits of a harvest that | the young men to act with it, it should adopt a plat- 


personality and offices of Jesus. And soit happened 
that there were introduced into the Preamble 
and Constitution of the Conference certain expres- 
sions—‘‘ the Lord Jesus Christ,” ‘* the Kingdom of his 
Son,” as if he had but one !—which ever since have 
been to many ‘‘a stone of stumbling, and a rock of 


fortably stand.” But it was the will of the majority 
to ** stand up for Jesus,” and their will became the 
law. 

The struggle was renewed the following year 
at Syracuse in a debate that was the grandest | have 
ever heard. Manydid well, but Charles C. Burleigh 
did the best of all. ‘The Preamble and Constitution 
remained unchanged, and on their journey home the 
protestants resolved on the establishment of the Free 
Religious Association, and in due time their resolve 
was carried into effect. At the third session of the 
Conference a Ninth Article was adopted declaring 
that the expressions of the Preamble and Constitu- 
tion were only binding on the majority. It wasa 
kindly, silly, sneaking way of doing the unpalatable 
thing. At the next meeting of the Conference the 
conservatives pulled themselves together, expurged 
this article, and put another in its place, ‘‘ Reaffirming 
our allegiance to the gospel of Jesus Christ,” etc., ete. 
There was no further change till 1882, when to this 
article was added one that reads: ‘‘ Art.X.—While 
we believe that the Preamble and Articles of our 
Constitution fairly represent the opinions of the ma- 
jority of our churches, yet we wish distinctly to put 
on record our declaration that they are no authori- 
tative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to 
exclude from our fellowship any who, while differing 
from usin belief, are in general sympathy with our 
purposes and practical aims.” It was adopted with- 
out discussion with but one dissentimg vote, and 
that was mine. And why that one dissenter? Be- 
cause I thought the statement was untrue. I do not 
believe that the Preamble and Constitution fairly 
represent the opinions of the majority of our 
churches. If they do now, they will not very long. 
But this was my minor reason. My major reason 
was that I detest this blowing hot and blowing cold, 
this saying a thing and then unsaying it, in such an 
instrument as the Constitution of a religious body. 
In the meantime the result of all this backing and 
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form on which they can conscientiously and com- 
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this year, the twenty-fifth of Parker’s immortality, 
by a selected publication of his works. But neither 
this Association nor the National Conference has 
ever been a complete expression of our denomina- 
tional life. There have always been a few, and 
sometimes many, indifferent to these organized 


activities, who nevertheless have been bone of our 


bone and flesh of our flesh. In our publications and 
in our various local.and special organizations they 
have contributed their quota to the common stock of 
aspiration, thought and work. 

The signs are manifold that Unitarianism in its 
seventieth year has mot ‘‘grown stationary,” as 
Channing feared it had in 1841; that having 
‘pledged itself to progress as its life and end,” it 
will ‘‘obey the voice at eve obeyed at prime.” The 
signs are manifold that it is subordinating more and 
more courageously its doctrinal development and its 
dogmatic predilections to its cardinal principles of 
‘Free Inquiry” and ‘‘ Character not Creed the 
Standard and the Goal.” Again and again in the 
course of its eventful history have these great prin- 
ciples found themselves in conflict with the doctrinal 
persuasions of the hour. Again and again have these 
persuasions won a temporary triumph. But after 
the whirlwind and the earthquake every time has 
come the still small voice, the voice of principle, the 
voice of our ideal, and the hearts of men have turned 
to it with silent joy. 

But surely it is not enough that the inevitable 
drift of our experience should be from doctrines to 
principles, from dogmas to ideals; we live a double 
and divided life until we frankly place ourselves 
upon the platform of our principles and our ideals 
and say we will be true to these whatever happens 
to our doctrines. Then, I believe, that thousands 


who are now indifferent to our function, will come 


and range themselves with us and march with us 
from victory to victory and from joy to joy. And to 
this end I trust the National Conference will not 
always be contented with the ‘‘ Good God, Good 


filling has been to keep away from the successive | Devil” Preamble and Constitution with which for 
meetings of the Conference some of our choicest | the present it confronts an unbelieving world. But 
spirits, while some who have remained have had but| let it stop patching its patches, and, sweeping away its 
little confidence in the morality of their position. | present mass of contradictions, put in the place of 
They have half felt that they should go outside the| them something like this, which has been suggested 
camp with the self-banished, sharing their reproach. | by William J. Potter as the reconciling word:—‘‘ The 


They have been saved by hope of better things in 
store. 


tarian publications; the approximation of our Local 


These better things have come already in a 
dozen different ways: the increasing breadth of Uni-. 


Conferences to the most liberal ideals of stated pur-. 


pose and of actual work; the Western Conference, Thought is a sacred and inalienable right of the 


much ‘‘given to hospitality,” and yet finding its 


largest liberty a bond like that which the wolf Fenris | 
could not break; the Ministers’ Institute (for which | 


also Dr. Bellows must be thanked), a Home of 


Thought where Jews and Christians, conservatives, | 
moderates and radicals meet on a plane of absolute’ 


equality for the discussion of the highest themes; 
last, but not least, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, never before so vigorous as now, never before 
so generous in its construction of its organic limita- 
tions,—never before so anxious to control them in 
the interests of the largest freedom, signalizing 


churches and societies, Unitarian and other, here 
assetabled, reserving to themselves the right to hold 
and proclaim such other religious principles and _ be- 
liefs as may seem to them individually to be reason- 
able and true, but agreeing together that Freedom of 


human mind, and that True Character is of vastly 
higher moment than any uniformity of creed, do 
hereby unite themselves in a common body to be 
known as the American Conference of Unitarian and 
other Independent Societies, to the end of energizing 
and stimulating one another to the largest exertions 
in behalf of the important interests which they have 
at heart for the promotion of righteousness and 
truth.” Channing! in whatever robe of light you 
may be flaming now, would it not give you some in- 
crease of joy to know we had attained to this? 

If we make the tabernacle of the National Con- 
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ference after this pettern seen in the Mount by the 
most clear and calm of all our men of vision, if we 
put all our common institutions distinctly and em- 
phatically in line with this, 1 cannot doubt that we 
shall enter on a career of honor, use and joy sur- 
passing anything that our imagination can conceive. 
I know that there are those who are entirely satis- 
fied to see the orthodoxy of the churches everywhere 
becoming milder in doctrine snd more genial in its 
life. I recognize the fact and its immense signifi- 
cance. It is true that Congregationalism has to-day 
within itself more Liberalism than it had in 1815, and 
there will be no attempt to put it out. It is true 
that the Episcopal Church harbors a multitude of 
men and women who believe 
no more than youorl. tIam glad that it is so, but I 
should be still more glad if all these Liberals in the | 


2 its creeds and articles 


various churches should come out from them at once 


and forever, and come and join themselves with us. 
It would be the fairer and the manlier thing for them 
todo. It did me good the other day to hear that 


three ministers in Connecticut in three adjoining 


towns had broken clean away from the old custom 
and observance 
light. It did me good, again, to hear that in Massa- 
chusetts, where we have been so often told that Uni- 


, and had turned their faces to our. 


tarianism is dying out, that we were coming to believe 
t, SIX flourishing societies have sprung into existence | 
in the last three years; and it alsodid me good to. 


hear that where an average of 150 churches had for 
some years contributed to the A. U. A., this year 
220 had done what they could. 


If there were other | 


churches representing just as well as ours the prin- 
ciples of ‘‘ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in) 
Religion,” 1 should still be glad to see our own might-_ 


ily prospering. Why not2 
blessed my childhood; 
thinkers, preachers, 
hood thought, friendship, generous appreciation, and 
you a welcome to my frankest utterance. I have yet 
to learn that a man should not think more of his 
own home, his own city, his own State, his own coun- 
try, his own church, than any other. ButI do not 


it inspired my youth; its 


It is my church. It) 


scholars have given to my man- 


believe that there is any other church to- ‘day that. 
represents so well as the Unitarian church in its en- 
tirety the principles of Freedom, Fel’owship and 


Character in religion; 
any limit whatsoever, Fellowship with all earnest- 
ness, with all sincerity, with all reverence, associated 
with whatever creed; Character as ‘** the chief end of 
man.” I know that we have not with absolute con- 
sistency been true to these ideals. I know that some- 
times we have been sadly false to them. But from 
first to last they have endured with star-like con- 
stancy above us, shaming our cowardice and treachery 
with their immortal beauty; and from all our wan- 
derings we have returned to amore cordial service of 
their divine behests. 

Yes, I would have the Unitarian denomination 
strong and prosperous. But there is sométhing that 
I care for more than this. It is that it should de- 
serve to be so, by its fidelity to that pledge which Chan- 
ning says it gave in the beginning to “ progress as its 
life and end.” Already it deserves it well, but it will 


Freedom of Thought without | 


deserve itbettereverynewto- morrow thanitdoesto- -day. 


ee 


oo 
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CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


Thesecond year of the “ CHurRCH-DOOR PUL- 
pIt’’ began April 1. The series of twenty ser- 
mons will differ from last year’s in two respects. 
Four numbers will be devoted respectively to 


Channing, Parker, Emerson, Martineau, 


giving a score or two of what in each writer 
may be called his “Gospel Passages.” If onr 

would learn in short space for what the foue 
great prophets of our Liberal Faith stand, let 
him read these numbers, and keep them on 
hand to give a friend. 


In three more numbers the subjects 
‘*God,”’ “‘ Miracles,” ‘‘ The Bible,” 


will be respectively treated in extracts from 
several writers. Each of these three pamphlets 
will be, as it were, a handful of short liberal 
tracts on its special subject. 


The other thirteen numbers will ner oe d be 
single sermons from as a yreachers,— 
preachers ranging in their thought from Liberal 
Orthodoxy to the Society for Ethical Culture ; 
most of them finding a home, therefore, under 
the Unitarian name. So far as those invited 
have been heard from and decided on, the list, 
alphabetically arranged, stands now ; 


Felix Adler, 
C. A. Bartol, 
Stopford Brooke, 
Phillips Brooks, 
John W. Chadwick, 
Rowland Connor, 
Washington Gladden, 
T. W. a 
John C. Learned, 
Andrew P. Peabody, 
Minot J. Savage, 
John Snyder, 
S. H. Sonneschein, 


The hope is that our churches, west and east, 
will catch the new church- habit, to regularly 
and freely furnish forth atable or ‘shelf near the 
door with such pamphlets, first for home reading 
and then for lending and mailing, each reader 
becoming his own missionary society for whatever 
he finds worthy. 


Each church that subscribes $25 for a block 
of wd | copies and uses them a 
through individual readers, as here suggestes 
besides any good done in its own homes, sends 
out twenty times fifty, or one thousand tracts 
a yeur, to spread the Liberal Faith—a little mis- 
sion well worth adding regularly toany church- 


life, 

Will those who think that such a series of 
twenty pamphlets, as is here described, promises 
good pocket and post-office preaching, at once 
send in their subscriptions for the coming year ? 


Single subscription for the year, twenty num- 
rs, 


Block subscriptions for ten or more copies to 
one address, fifty cents each copy. 
Address 


1k ae ae ae 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Announcements. 


The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per | APPORTIONMENT AND CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 | YEAR BEGINNING MAY l, 1K. 
cents. 


YW PSTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. | APE ne | 


_—— 


In Memoriam. 


pow | ciate tne | ; ; 
The date on the address label in‘licates the | Societies. a a How reverently would I, - one 
time to which the subscription is paid. yoy Cs pwbRSescess acbedeocene Bean fe - bidden by U nity society, of Cooks- 
Remittances are acknowledged by chang-| paraboo. ........-..-0.0eceeee cose es 10 1 (ville, Wisconsin, lay the tribute- 
ing this date. No written receipts are sent | Rs Bw a 0 10 ; 
unless requested. PDS iclnscdecda edu cmbaes 99 28 45 flower of its tender regard upon the 
Subscribers are requested to note aa nse SR a a ARE eyo" 10 newly-made grave of James Fer- 
ration of their subscriptions and sendin their | Buffalo .. ........ RE ESO ey | 125 ; : 
renewal without waiting forabill. Nopaper | Chicago, Church of Messiah......... 30 30 grieve, its beloved and respected sec- 
discontinued without an express order and | ss A gy rere 300 B00 retar 
payment of all arrearages. “ Third Chureh............... 3 5 y: 
Make checks payable to the order of Charles| (“Ail Souls Church ....... 2» 2 A sudden shock, swiftly followed 
ic see eee eee TEPER ~ ‘ . 
ete Re i cin 0, | CEE cntccecne-ncasecnecessenanes me io | by sadness, ran through our little 
made by applying to Kdwin Alden & Bro., | GOOKSVIIle ....-......- ---+-++----00+. community, when with the first light 
Fifth ANG Vie GLOOM, CANCINDAS, OF DOD NOS | DAVENPOTt. ....... 0. .... eee ec eee *» 2 |of a May morning word came from 
Tee ee ee ee ee Denver... . 0 40 idst that he was dead. H 
cents. Electrotypes must be on metal. ; . Ta pageeapbigaaste goes: a) H) our very mids lat he Was aeaad, e 
ALENDAR East Sagioaw............. .... s had been ailing some weeks—long 
- CHICAGC © . KROME | tea hhancadaameane iis otat », 2 enough so-that our thoughts dwelt 
r[WIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. Gomeva eee eee seee cree woes 2» 2% (upon him oftener than usual, and 
Cor. Monroe and Laflin sts. | I sis aieu'niec dackion cuden tas 20 it had grown natural to inquire 
Minister, Rev. James Vila Blake.—Residence, | pe a 4 seen ween ee eeee es Fe teen eeennes . concerning his health—and had fi- 
28S : 7 — sshd onsidinee ter | Humboldt LS CRSP give ae aed << 10 10 nally gone to Madison to consult 
Sunday, May dl, sermon a -», ) . | Indianapolis ........ ©... ----. se eens. be + j e 
the pastor; subject, ** Decoration Day.” | —— seen esse wseereceseee # s senseees = physicians there. U pon the after 
Tuesday, June 2,8 P.M., meeting of the Long- | eomees PSOE TEES RNG: ibe G58 m) noon of his return from that city, 
fellow Class. LLP ae 15 ‘Tuesday, 12th, he walked across the 
A LL SOULS CHURCH. | —__ i aaa a ec o street and entered his store for the 
“In Oakland Hall, corner Oakwood Boulevard | peel OR ER SRR ER ais Se . last time, though none of us dreamed 
and Ellis ave. | La Porte. . ...... 21) of it then. That night, when the 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, minister. Residence, | Pee ety PP ees veee see erie . 10 motionless curtains of sleep and the 
men Reha Bertha street. Services 10:45 A.M.; | oa ee ee eS PTE TLL aT we LL % 75 still midnight were about us, while 
Sunday school 9:30 a.m. Bn ert SL EEE ET ELECT LL 2 Bagh . eli 
A National Commemoration Service will be | Manistee ...... eH eeesceeseonsene 15 Wo wore all being cradled in the ing 
ett x PUES Lo wep ca vecacas ued wi oan an finite arms. a glorious morning 
held to-morrow, SEC. coaces.s rcbasina tee eseat 10 Le 5 
Teachers’ meeting Friday, 4:30 p.m., in the | Meadville ..................-...-.-+--. s) 5038 dawned for him, and he was bap- 
pastor's study. Pm 080770082 2 tsrern + 2 % tized anew in the love of God. 
, aga te pe begin next ee of Minneapolis (Mr. Janson’s Society).. a 10 Ours be the loss '—and we shall 
ve Sunday afternoon services, a MS ROW | POURS FUCRGRME......2. -  retecece. : ° . : 
Rosalie Music Hall at South Park, services to | = payee pee cvereorcccesceese sees 10 10 miss him vory 80! ely indeed. Be 
begin at 3:30 p.m. The following topics: Fate erin 5 a BF = 


wPueoetvwtwseavvwrrtenewtnuktr: . * ] s 
bon cause of his constant cheerfulness, 
ae 


May 31,“ The Mission of the Liberal Church.” Weiss Sicdatcs ce his store was a bright spot in our 
Omaha ; 


June 7, “Salvation by Sincerity.” 


+ : FU cs on so age abese occ >» — | Village. He so considered the wishes 
June 14, “ Redeeming Love. Quincy ......., EOE eee . «0 8 (of others, and was so upright and 
June 21, ** Worship; or, Why Pray?” DOMME. «oc vscccsccscecsscccces oes: 100 ; } ial in hi t that | 
June 28, “Why a Unitarian Church is San Diego — ..............eseeeeee. 10) | one y genial in Als Da ure, oe OC 
Needed.” ee B=" 772% tses+ stones) = ‘came to be a general favorite among 
({HURCH OF THE MESSIAH. | Shelbyville «0.0.0... se sseeeeeeeees 0 10 | Us. pow pes anges - him poe 
Cor. Michigan ave. and Twenty-third st. | Reorwens. peeescce eveee eoccesesscess = 20 rally , 7 - vt wa . ry wry 
Minister, Rev. David Utter.— Residence, 13 | S¢' Louis, Ghurch of Messiah .....") 500 300 «| “8 Much as we ae wiebavert hy 
Twenty-second street. | St. Louis, Church of Unity.......... te | In our chure organization 18 
Sunday, May 31, sermon by the pastor, upon ied oy iat bone whe bone thebae: waeeuba = 100 place will be hard to fill. T'o his 
~The Unitarian Movement West and East.” | Topeka 1220222220202) 10 


self-surrendering faithfulness, to his 
$3,200 $2,248.83 | thoughtful care and unerring fore- 
Joseru Suippen, | Sight, the success of our society is 
Treasurer. | largely due. A man who was always 

at his 


Our morning service begins exactly at 10:45 | 
A.M., and all who read this notice are requested | 
to ask themselves whether they are among the | 
few who are habitually in their seats at that | 
moment. Sunday-school begins at 12:15 P.M. 


MAY 19, 1885. 


Our Sunday-school teachers are urged to 


attend the Monday Union Teachers’ meeting | 


at 135 Wabash avenue. 


The meeting of the Advisory Committee 
(which should oceur Friday evening of this 


week according to rule) is postponed until | 


further notice on account of the absence of 

the pastor. 

[sity CHURCH. 
Cor. Dearborn ave. and Walton place. 
Minister, Rey. George Batchelor. Residence, 

*4 Wisconsin st. 

Sunday, May 31, the pastor will preach at 

10:45, morning. Sunday school at 12:10. 


— 


| -} IWER SERVICE. 


THE SPECIAL SERVICE FOR FLOWER SUNDAY, 
arranged by J. V. Blake,in “ Unity FEstI- 
VALS, is also for sale separately at $2.50 per 
hundred, 


| We have copies left on hand of a “SERVICE 
OF BEAUTY,” arranged by T. H. Eddowes, being 
an order of exercises used in connection with 
songs from “The Sunny Side.” They can be 
had for 50 cents per hundred, and for schools 
using the song book mentioned they would 
prove very useful. 
Western Unitarian Sunday School Society; 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


| post until sickness prevented, 
who was thoroughly imbued with 
‘the sunshine of the liberal faith,and 
thoroughly devoted to the liberal 
‘cause, his death touches Unitarian- 
‘ism as well as us—and I know that 
there is in the great heart of the 
Unitarian body a corner set apart 
for .such earnest workers, whose 
names are never known to the world, 
but whose lives help to uplift man- 
kind. I amnotone who thinks the 


dead lose their hold upon our affec- 
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tions. Afterthe funeral services peo- | 
ple go about their daily avocations, 
and fill their accustomed places very 
much as if nothing had happened. 
But with each individual, far down 
below the surface, there remains, 
dedicated to the departed, a mem- 
ory kept ever fresh and_ green. 
George Eliot says, ‘‘ Our dead are 
never dead to us until we have for- 
gotten them”; and I know that 
James Fergrieve will always live in 
the hearts of his friends and neigh- 
bors. 


TIVE Secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference recommends to Western 
churches the adoption of the following Bond 
of Union. It originated with Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Philadelphia, and has been adopted 
by his church, the churches of Mr. Dole, of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Mr. Slicer, of Providence, 
R.1.. Mr. Wendte,of Newport, and others. 


BOND OF UNION, 


| 


“In the love of truth and in the spirit of Jesus | 


Christ, we join for the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of man.” 


(SG. CHU RCH-DOOR PULPIT for May 1 
} contains a sermon by Key. Stopford 
Brooke, of London—subject: “ The City of the 
Soul.” 
each or $2.50 per hundred, post-paid. 
this office. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 
GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Prepares for College. Science, Art, Music. 
Beautiful and heaithful location. Established 
in 1869. JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal. 


— 


ONATIONS OF CAST OFF CLOTHING 

or provisions of any kind will be yrate- 

fully received at Unity Church Industria] 
School, 80 Elm street, Chicago. 


The Unitarian Church Directory 


AND 


MISSIONARY HANDBOOK 
For 1884-85. 
COMPILED AND EDITED BY 
Rev. Russell N. Bellows & Rev. Albert Walkley. 


Complete lists of churches and ministers: 
national, state and local associations and con- 
ferences; theological schools; clubs; periodi- 
cals: sketches of Unitarianism in Great Britain 
and Ireland, Transylvania, Germany, America: 
Unitarian beliefs; Unitarian leaders: notes of 
progress; memorial calendar; list of publica- 
tions, etc. Four illustrations and map. Price, 
25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. For sale by 


The Colegrove Book Co., 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Evolution 2 Religion. 
By JOHN FISKE. 


‘* The Gem of the Addresses ” at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 


Published in tract form by the Free Religious | 


Association. Price 5cts.; sent by mail, 6cts.: 
ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50. 
for distribution. Address, 

FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 


44 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Extra copies can be supplied at 5 cents | 
Address | 


No. &. 


Buy it. 


hintaan ns 


55 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR LARGE 


ORDERS. 


No DISCOUNT ON NUMBERS EXCEPTED BELOW.) 


— 


tt 
FOR SALE AT UNITY OFFICE, 13 
FACH, 5 CENTS; 10 COPIES, 25 CENT: 
No. 1. Natuval Religion, Py J. V. Tiake. 


A somewhat detailed statement of the Faiths 
of Reason, The thought is that Science re- 
veals ““the glory of a Father; that History 
shows *‘“God working by great far-reaching 
laws of inspiration;’’ that Jesus, because a 
man, shows “the possibility of a divine man- 
hood for allmen;” that *‘ no other book is so 
grand as the Bible, and none so full of pit- 
fulls.”’ 

No. 2. The Religion of Jesus. 

Dicis, 
A quaint appeal from Christianity to Christ. 
It simply sets the things which Jesus empha- 
sized over against those which the Churches 
emphasize. A good tract for those afraid to 
doubt the usual doctrines. 

Unitarianism as Shown in Western 

Church Covenants, ete, 

This is good for one who wishes to know in 
short space, ** what Unitarianism is.’ First, 
athumb-nail sketch of Unitarian history and 
principles, Then several Conference-bLases 
and Church-Covenants, to show in that way 
what things are emphasized, Andthen a list 
of publications illustrating the Unitarian 
thought, worship and life,—books, tracts, 
Sunday -school Manuals, ete. 

No. 4, About Prayer. By several writers. 
Two-page answers to three questions: “Shall 
we pray?’ “ What does Prayer do for us?” 
‘How pray?” At the end a few Songs of 
Trust. 

No. 5. The Power of the Bad, By J. V. Piake. 
Reasons why the bad so often prosper beyond 
the good, 

No. 6. Unitarianism;: Its Story and Its 

Principles. By J.C. Learned. 
First, its Story from Bible times, through the 
Trinity-growing centuries and the persecu- 
tions of the Reformation, up to the present 
Unitarianism of Englandand America. Then, 
the Principles invoived in this long stand for 
Reason in Religion. 
No. 7. The Growth of Faith. By H. M. Sim- 
mons, 
Of Faith in both its meanings: 


iy H. M. Sim- 


(1) As the 


IN 


No, 15. Responsive Services for Reading 
and Singing. 

in connection with No. 11, to equip the Mis- 
sionary meeting, young churches, parlor, 
services, etc, 

No. 14. The Quiet Moment. 
A little ** Daily Strength’’ book, arranged for 
one month’s morning readings in home cir- 
cles, or by whoever loves ‘a blessing on the 
day.” 
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feeling of Trust,—never trust so strong asthat 
of Science to-day. (2) As a system of Be- 
liefs.—the common beliefs of Christendom 
contrasted with those greatening in the mind 
of to-day. 


8S. Emerson’s “ Divinity School <Ad- 

dress.’ 
“The true Christianity,—a faith like Christ's 
in the infinitude of man.” “The sentiment 
of virtue isthe essence of all religion.’ There 
is no better entrance into Emerson than 
through this Address. It was delivered in 
Ik38. and then was rejected by the Unitarian 
builders; to-day it has become the head of 
the corner. 


9. Jesus. By J. Li. Jones, 
(1) The secret of his power. (2) Jesus the 
Helper; how he “‘saves’’ men, (3) His re- 
lation to Christianity, and to other great 
religious teachers. 
10. Missionary Work in Unitarian 
Churches. By J. T, Sunderland. 
(1) Its need. (2) Conditions of success, (3) 
Practical methods for such work by churches, 
ministers and individual laymen. A tiny 
hand-book embodying many practical sug- 
gestions from one who has tried them. At 
the end a list of publications illustrating the 
Unitarian thought, worship and life,— books, 
tracts, Sunday-school Manuals, ete. 


.11. Songs of Faith, Hope, Charity, St 

to Old Tunes. 
Fifty-one of our best-loved hymns and eleven 
familiar tunes, showing how the Liberal 
Faith voices itself in worship. On the cover 
a series of Unitarian Affirmations. A five- 
cent hymn-book for Conferences, Missionary 
meetings, young churches, parlor-services, 
ete. (No discount for quantities.) 

i2?. The One Religion. By C. C. Everett. 
(1) The difference between Religion and The- 
ologies. ** Religion is one, but there are many 
theologies.” (2) “This one religious Faith 
aflirms the goodness of God and the trust that 
men may putin it for life and for death.’ At 
the end, poems illustrating the twothoughts. 


No. 


No . 


No. 


No. 


PREPARATION. 


No. 15. 
No, 16, 


Each subject treated in 


God, ’ 
Miractes. ¢ extracts from several 


No. 17. The Bible. writers. 
) A score or two of 
No. 18. Channing. what in each of 
No. 19. Theodore Parker: | these, our four 
i> @ Eme , greatest writers, 
No, 20. merson, may be called his 
No. 21. Martineau, ‘Gospel pass- 
} ages.” 


TO FOLLOW. 


"Unity SHORT TRACTS.” 


A New SERIES, JUST BEGINNING. 


PuBLISHED By UNITY, AS ABOVE. 


30 to 60 Cents a Hundred. 


Vo. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. 
hundred, ) 


Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 


(3) Conservative. 


No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. By W. C. 
Gannett, (60 cents a hundred.) 


OTHERS 


(60 cents a 


No.3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G, (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No.4. The Art of Married Life. By Geo. 5. 


Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Jesus. By S. J. Barrows, 


\30 cents a hundred.) 


TO FOLLOW, 
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THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


American Commonwealths. A 
Series of Histories of the repre- 
sentative Commonwealths of the 
United States. Edited by Horace 
E. Scudder. With maps. In 
uniform 16mo volumes, gilt top. 
Virginia. By John Esten Cooke. 
Oregon. By Rev. William Bar- 
rows. Maryland. By William 
Hand Browne. Kentucky. By 
N. 8. Shaler. 


Browning (Robert). Complete 
Works. New edition. 7 vols., 
uniform, crown 8vo, gilt top..... 
Ferishtah’s Fancies. Uniform 
with the above, or 16mo, uni- 
form with the 15 volume edition 


Bret Harte’s Works. Rearranged, 
with an Introduction and a portrait. 
In 5 volumes, crown 8vo. 1. 
Poetical Works, and dramatic 
piece Two Men of Sandy Bar, with 
an Introduction by the author, and 
portrait. 2. The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp, and other Stories. 3. 
Tales of the Argonauts and East- 
ern Sketches. 4. Gabriel Conroy. 
5. Stories and Condensed Novels. 
POS TO i iid eS cE TOS 


Clarke (James Freeman). Ten 
Great Religions. PartI. S8vo... 
Ten Great Religions. Part II. 
Comparison of all Religions. 
DUOr cc kx cbne.be us 0% 0066006 040 
Common Sense in Religion. 12mo 
Memorial and _ Biographical 
DU, SEO... cickcbansccnaa 
Exotics. Poems, translated by J. 
,. ©. e-t. & “3a 
Classic ” style. 18mo......... 


Emerson: (R. W.) Complete works. 
Riverside edition. With two por- 
traits. Containing papers hither- 
to unpublished. In 11 vols. 12mo, 
gilt top. 1. Nature, Addresses, 
and Lectures (formerly known as 
Miscellanies). 2. Essays, first ser- 

-les. 3. Essays, second series. 4. 
Represeniative Men. 5. English 
Traits. 6. Conduct of Life. 7. 
Society and Solitude. 8. Letters 
and Social Aims. 9. Poems. 10. 
Lectures and Biographical 
Sketches (a new volume). 11. 
Miscellanies (a new volume). Per 
6b a Oe ee eek thc wks eaden 


i35 WABASH AVENUE, CHICACO, 


Offer the following books at the prices named, for cash with order. 


Our | 
net 
price. 


The same, “ Little Classic” edi- 


| 
B: 


Per volume...... $100. 
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tion. In 11 volumes, 18mo. 
The arrangement of these vol- 
umes is identical with those of 
the Riverside edition. Per vol. 
ro | Ss Sey ree 


awthorne (Nathaniel). Complete 
Works. New Riverside edition. 
With 11 original etchings, 12 vig- 
nette wood-cuts, and a new por- 
trait. With bibliographical notes 
by George P. Lathrop. 12 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top. 1. Twice- 
Told Tales. 2. Mosses from an 
Old Manse. 3. The House of the 
Seven Gables, and The Snow- 
Image. 4. The Wonder Book, 
Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father’s Chair. 5. The Scarlet 
Letter, and The Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 6. The Marble Faun. 
7, 8. Our Old Home, and English 


Note Books. 9. American Note 
Books. 10. French and Italian 


Note Books. 11. The Dolliver 
Romance, Fanshawe, Septimius 
Felton, and, in an Appendix, The 
Ancestral Footstep. 12. Tales, 
Sketches, and other Papers. With 
Biographical Sketch by G. P. 
Lathrop, and Indexes. Per vol.. 
De | PR re 


James (Henry, Jr.). A Passionate 


Johnson (Samuel). 


1 40 Mead (Edwin D.). Philosophy of 


15 40° 


Pilgrim and other Tales. 12mo.. 
Transatlantic Sketches. 12mo... 
Roderick Hudson. New edition, 
revised. 12mo.... .. | 
The American. 
The Europeans. 12mo......... 
Confidence. 12mo....... 
The Portrait of a Lady. 

The set, 7 volumes, 12mo...... 
Watch and Ward. ‘* Little 

Classic’ style. 18mo......... 


12mo.. 


Oriental Relig- 
ions, and their Relation to Uni- 
versal Religion. 1. India. 8vo.. 
EG. SE vce conecdusases es 
ee O by a'e-o00 0-40-cewen eae 
Lectures, Essays, and Sermons. 
With a Memoir by Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, and portrait. Crown 
ey PEG eeececwce. eeabrves 


SRE.) SD, . «4s buss eke hee as 


Our 
net 
price. 


Riverside Aldine Series. 


Mulford (Rev. Elisha). The Na- 
Es ds Oh ee 
The Republic of God. 8vo...... 

Munger’s (Rev. T. T.) On the 
Threshold. 16mo, gilt top...... 
The Freedom of Faith. 16mo, 

PE WUE Gd an 0 bb0 0S0E Fes oe se 8 
Lamps and Paths. 16mo, gilt 
Meas cise 650% oi aa us 4052. 

Phelps (Elizabeth Stuart). The 
SE ge SP is ree 
: the Gates. Nineteenth 

ee ee 
Men, Women, and Ghosts. 16mo 
Hedged In. 16mo............. 
The Silent Partner. 16mo...... 
The Story of Avis. 16mo....... 


Sealed Orders, and other Stories. 
Se eee eee ee 
Friends: A Duet. 
DOCS ZAP. - IGMO... ccccscvvies 
The above 9 volumes in box... 
What to Wear? 
Poetic Studies. Square 16mo. . 
The Trotty Book. For Young 
Folks. Illustrated. Small 4to 
Trotty’s Wedding Tour, and Story 
Book. Illustrated. Small 4to 


1. Mar- 
jorie Daw, and Other Stories. By 

homas Bailey Aldrich. 2. My 
Summer in a Garden. By Charles 
Dudley Warner. 3. Fireside Trav- 
els. Jumes Russell Lowell. 
4. The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
and Other Stories. By Bret 
Harte. 16mo, gilt top, per vol... 


Thoreau’s (H.D.) Works, New 


edition. 12mo, gilt top. Wal- 
den; or, Life in the Woods. A 
Week on the Concord and Merri- 
mack Rivers. Excursions in Field 
and Forest, with Biographical 
Sketch by Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The Maine Woods. Cape Cod. 
Letters to various Persons, to 
which are added a few Poems. A 
Yankee in Canada, with Anti- 
Slavery and Reform Papers. Early 
Spring in Massachusetts, from the 


Journal of Thoreau, with intro- 
duction by H.G. O. Blake. Sum- 
mer, from the Journal of Thor- 


eau, Edited by H.G.O Blake. 
ee se 
The set, 9 volumes..... oe aa a 


SSSSSE SSESS S 


a 
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~*, T’he above prices are strictly net. If books are to be sent by mail, enough should be added to cover postage, at the rate of 
The postage on an ordinary 16mo book is about ten cents, and other sizes in proportion. 
by mail are especially solicited and will receive prompt and careful attention. 


one cent for each two ounces. 


———— 


Orders 


- 


Agta S Re fname Tae 2 


UNITY. 


Just Ready: 
UNITY 
ONGS 


RESUNG, 
ANEW VOLUME OF POEMS, 


—ir-~ 


ROYAL Baweig 


POWDER 


| 
i 


The Secret of the East: 
~ Origin of the ig eh Religion 
and the Significance of its 


Rise and Decline, 


| 

| By FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 

| 

| Published by 7’he Index Association. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1, 


| : eis 


| “The work covers a great amount of critical 
and historical ground independently of the 
Buddhistic analogies; it isin fact a vigorous, 
uncompromising outline of Christian history, 
: with all the weakness and wickedness merci. 
lessly dragged into daylight. * * The case 
against the Christian Church is a marvelously 
strong one. The superstitions and miseries of 
medizvevalism, the woes, tortures, burnings, 
rackings and brutalities accomplished in the 
name of Christianity, are set in blackest array, 
The Nature-worship of the pagan Gree ks and 
Romans is set in contrast. Nor is Dr. Oswald 
very generous in admission of improvement in 
contemporary Christianity. To him, it is a 
hurtful supernaturalism, impeding science 
diffusing pessimism, promoting hypocrisy, an 
repressing the physical nature. His book is re. 
markably well written, brilliantly concise in 
style, and, aside from its special theories, of 
considerable scientific and historic value.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


Absolutely 


This powder never varies. y, marvel of purtr, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds. and cannot be sold in ore ately 
tion with the multitude of te vay welgh) 
alum or phosphate powder old only tn cans. 

Ror. AL Bakina Powper Co., 106 Wall-St., N. X 


Or 
TETRICORA RELIEF 


SESS de sections, 
adapts itself 
rto the various§ 
ositions of the 
cdy in stooping. 
Sitting & reclin- 
ing. It affords 
great relief and 
comfort to the 
many who find 
ordinary Corsets 
oppressive. ‘The 


are unequaled for 
durability & com- 
fortable support, 
& are absolutely 
unbreakable. 
Phe most Durable, Comfortable, and 
Healthful Corset ever sold for its price. 
Every pair warranted to 
give satisfaction or money returned. 


J. G@ FITZPATRICK & CO., Mfrs., 
71 Leonard Street, NEW YORK. 


Please mention this paper in orderinv. 


KANKAKEE 


FRO U ‘LE. 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 
nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta, Charles- 
fon and all points in 


FLORIDA. 


AND THE 


SOUTHEAST. 
For time tables and further particulars address J. C. 


TUCKER, General Northwestern Passenger Agent, 


121 Randolph-st., Chicago, Il], 


Pure. | 


-Tyng Griswold, Frederick L. Hosmer, Lily 
A. Long, William S. Lord, Miss J. E. 


1s ames Vila Blake, Alice Williams Brother- | 
ton, Edwin G. Brown, Benjamin R. Bul- 
 keley, Fanny Driscoll, Samuel Baxter Foster, 
Abbie M. Gannett, William C. Gannett, Ella 
A. Giles, Florence Tyng Griswold, Hattie 


_McCaine, Emma Endicott Marean, Mary 
iW. Plummer, Mrs. E. C. Potter, Minnie 
9. Savage, J. N. Sprigg, Ella F. Stevens, 
Jabez T. Sunderland, Harriet 8. Tolman, 
John Tunis, James H. West, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Celia P. Woolley. 


The book contains 159 pages, including 


75 poems by 27 authors. It is handsomely i 


‘bound in flexible cloth, with gilt top; is 
printed on heavy paper with wide margins. 


PRICE, - - $1.25. 


Sent post paid on receipt of price by 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address B. F. UNDERW ooD, 44 Boylston street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOSEVELT PORTABLE 


PIPE ORGAN. 


We have succeeded after many years of study 
and experiment in producing a portable G pr \- 
CANE PIPE ORGAN which fills the piace 
etween the.best reed organ and the churen 
pipe) organ. 

As the various pipes are secured in their places 
he instrument requires no setting up, but is at 
yee ready for use when unpac ed. 

It can be sold at a moderate advance above the 
price charged by reliable makers for their better 
class of reed organs, and it is just what has long 
heen needed for small Churches, Chapels, Lodges, 
sunday Schools and the Parlor. 


HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs. 
145-147-149 West 18th St... New York, 


——————— 


Sets of the “‘C. D. P.” 
Only six complete sets of the first series 


(of Unity Church-Door Pulpit ‘remain on 
hand. These will be sold at $1.50 per set, 


including postage, after which most of the 
numbers will not be obtainable in any 
form. 


——_—m 


LAUY AGENTS $eratsnent 


em pavepems and good | 
eelling Queen City Skirt an 
Stoc! ngSupporters. Sample 
ouuit free. Cincinnati Suspender 
-, 179 Main St., Cincinna eet’ 


WANTED A WOM 


of sense, energy and respectability for o OMA in N 


The Colegrove Book Go., | 


135 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


locality,iiddie-aged pref'd. Salary $35 to $50. 
References exchanged. Gay Bros., 14 Barclay St., N.¥- 


a — 


MORPHINE HABIT EASILY 
re - | U ik wg OK FREE. DR 
Sg th, Jefferson, Wis 


aE UM 


BIG PAY asians Sirs taal 


